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Woods Arson Conference 
Endorsed by Governors 


Point Clear, Ala., Oct. 20—As 
AMERICAN ForESTs went to press 
southern governors meeting in this 
Alabama community pledged their 
full support to a southern woods ar- 
son conference to be held in New 
Orleans next March in an effort to 
“cure the South’s terrible forest fire 


_ record.” 


The resolution was submitted by 
Gov. Leroy Collins, one of the states 
hardest hit by arson fires. It was fol- 
lowed by a personal invitation by 
Gov. Robert Kennon, of Louisiana, 
for the governors to attend the con- 
ference as his guests. 


Lowell Besley, executive director 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion and spokesman for a South-wide 
forestry committee which appeared 
before the conference told the gov- 
ernors that 94 percent of the nation’s 
woods arson fires occur in the South 
each year. 


“We must make an all-out attack 
on this problem and stop burning 
up this green gold which is the very 
lifeblood of the industrial South,” 
he told the governors. “We sincere- 
ly believe the proposed woods arson 
conference will serve to arouse the 
necessary public opinion to solve 
this problem.” 


The forestry committee included 
John Squires of the Forest Farmers 
Association and Mississippi Forestry 
Association; J. E. McCaffrey, vice 
president of the International Paper 
Company, representing the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association; 
G. R. Swift, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation; State Forester James E. Mix- 
on, Louisiana, and the State For- 
esters Association; and G. Lock 
Paret, J. H. Kitchens and Ed Kerr, 
the Louisiana Forestry Association. 


Legislation, law enforcement and 
public opinion against the woods 
arsonists were stressed as the three 
main answers to the arson problem. 
Besley suggested that all state and 
parish law enforcement personnel as 
well as “public and business leaders 
of every southern state” be invited 
to attend the conference sponsored 
jointly by The American Forestry 
Association and the host Louisiana 
Forestry Association in cooperation 
with all state and private forestry 
organizations throughout the South 





War Call Sounded on Tree Arsonists 

















































Presidents G. L. Paret, of Louisana Forestry Association, and Don P. Johnston, 
of AFA shake on plans for frontal attack on woods arson problem in the South. 
Front row, left to right, Lowell Besley and Board Members Wilson Compton and 
Elwood Demmon. The Paret Proposal was presented at AFA Directors’ Meeting. 





















Jacksonville’s Advertising Club fired first salvo on area program. Left to 
right, front row, Elon G. Borton, president Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, New York; James B. Craig, American Forests; and Mr. Harrell, president 
Jacksonville Ad Club. Back row, Ed Kerr and James Kitchens, LFA; Ed Moore, 


Florida Forestry Service; and Mr. Paret, president of Louisiana association. 


CTING un- 
der in- 
structions 

from AFA’s Board 
and working in 
cooperation with 
southern forestry 
agencies, Execu- 
tive Director-For- 
ester Lowell Bes- 
Chairman ley last month 
Talmadge : . 
was moving with 
dispatch in working out plans for a 
South-wide attack on the woods ar- 


son problem as auchorized by the 
Directors, October 2, in Jacksonville. 

On that date the Board accepted 
an invitation extended by G. L. 
Paret, president of the Louisiana 
Forestry Association, to co-sponsor a 
Southern Conference on Woods Ar- 
son in New Orleans some time next 
March. First step in implementing 
what it is hoped will be a full dress 
Conference of Southern Governors 
on the problem will be an appear- 
ance by Mr. Besley and southern 
forestry leaders at the Conference of 





— 


Southern Governors, Octobe: 
at Point Clear, Alabama. 
Stressing that The American For. 
estry Association has been “invited” 
to lend its good auspices in helping 
to arrange the proposed conference, 
Mr. Besley said that AFA’s position 
would be purely cooperative in na. 
ture and that it “would strive for the 
full participation of all southern for. 
estry groups with a view of pressing 
forward with them, shoulder to 
shoulder, on any proposed program 
that southerners think will work.” 


Meanwhile, after flying to Atlanta 
on October 12, Mr. Besley an 
nounced that Herman Talmadge, 
former governor of Georgia, will 
serve as general chairman of the 
South- Wide General Committee 
planning the proposed conference. 
One of the great “forestry gover. 
nors” of modern times, Mr. Tal. 
madge is a timber grower and an 
active member of AFA. He is also 
the recipient of AFA’s Distinguished 
Service Award for outstanding con- 
tributions to forestry. Other mem- 
bers of the general committee are 
Joseph E. McCaffrey, of the Inter- 
national Paper Company; John W. 
Squires, president of the Mississippi 
Forestry Association, and Mr. Besley. 

With the plans for the proposed 
governors’ conference on the Point 
Clear agenda, it was announced that 
Mr. Besley and representatives of 
leading southern forestry organiz- 
tions will be given half an hour to 
present the arson case at the execu: 
tive session of the group. Mr. Besley 
will stress that in the states of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi and Florida alone 
studies have shown that arsons start 
60 percent of all forest fires and that 
arsonists are directly responsible for 
80 percent of the acreage loss. 

The present action was sparked by 
an editorial entitled “The Shot 
Heard ’Round the South” in the 
June issue of AMERICAN Forests. 

Reminding the Board that it was 
the AFA which 30 years ago raised 
$200,000 to carry out one of the 
greatest fire prevention crusades in 
forestry history, Mr. Paret stressed 
that today there is a need for a mod: 
ern version of the “Dixie Crusaders” 
to combat the arson menace that one 
state forester contends might result 
in “burning us out.” 

“Gentlemen, the Louisiana For 
estry Association is here to ask you 
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to join us in working out a solution 
to the most serious problem facing 
southern forestry today,” Mr. Paret 
told the Board. “That problem is ar- 
son—arson in the woods which costs 
more money each year than any type 
of city arson ever known. 

“In developing a complete forest 
fire protection program in the South, 
law enforcement relative to arson is 
our last major hurdle. We lack the 
necessary state legislation and the 
political influence necessary to prose- 
cute these criminals in the woods.” 

Declaring that in the three states 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida 
alone woods arsonists are burning 
up more than two million dollars’ 
worth of timber every year, Mr. 
Paret urged AFA’s board to support 
a conference that “should represent 
a cross section of top political, civic 
and industrial leadership, both from 
the state and national level” and 
which would: 1) Create a public un- 
derstanding of the woods arson prob- 
lem; 2) Result in adequate arson 
laws affecting timber lands, properly 
coordinated among federal, state 
and local governments, and; 3) Re- 
move local political barriers that 
have made prosecution impossible. 

Impressed by Mr. Paret’s presenta- 
tion, AFA’s Board pledged its sup- 
port to his proposal and instructed 
its staff to move on the problem, 
working in cooperation with all ex- 
isting southern agencies interested 
in combatting the fire menace. 

Speaking at the Advertising Club 
of Jacksonville on the following 
day, Mr. Paret told the group that 
included Elon G. Borton, president 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, that the New Orleans con- 
ference would “consider a strength- 
ening of the laws against woods ar- 
son, adequate financing for existing 
areas receiving fire protection, and 
rigid enforcement of forest fire laws.” 

With the need for the proposed 

conference agreed upon, eight south- 
ern state foresters last month pledged 
their support to the program as well 
as a representative cross section of 
industry and citizen leaders present 
at the Jacksonville convention. At 
a meeting later in the month, the 
Association of State Foresters took a 
favorable view of the proposed proj- 
ect and pledged its support. 
_ As thinking on the project crystal- 
zed at the Jacksonville convention, 
representatives of some southern 
States said that they favored working 
for uniform state laws to combat the 
arson problem and stressed that they 
did not look with favor upon any 
type of federal enforcement. 
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What They Said 


Vertrees Young, Gaylord Container 
Corporation—“. What is really 
needed, of course, (in the fire prob- 
lem) is not merely further money or 
equipment for fire detection and 
and suppression, but the develop- 
ment of a real region-wide grass roots 
militant public opinion against set- 
ting wildfires. Public opinion can 
not only reduce the number of fires 
due to human carelessness, but also 
it can immeasurably strengthen the 
apprehension and punishment of 
those who set wildfires deliberately. 
To create this public attitude is not 
just the job for the professional 
foresters at the federal, state or in- 
dustrial levels, but for all who are 
definitely interested in our forest 
resources and the continued growth 
of our prosperity in the South. There 
is no better way to help bring this 
about than by active affiliation and 
financial help to our own American 
Forestry Association, to the state 
forestry association—region wide, to 
the Forest Farmers Association. . . . 
Forestry in this southern region has 
a great future—if we only have the 
gumption and energy to make the 
most of our tremendous opportun- 
ity.” 

Charles A. Connaughton, Regional 
Forester, Forest Service—“. . . The 
campaign against man-caused fires 
must be greatly accelerated.” 

J. E. McCaffrey, International Paper 
Company—". . . After the past sev- 
eral fire seasons, particularly last 
year and the spring of this year, I 
don’t think I will have any disagree- 
ment from the southern foresters 
that forest fires are still our number 
one problem. . . . A terrific job is 
yet to be done.” 

G. L. Paret, Louisiana Forestry Asso- 
ciation—“In developing a complete 
forest fire protection program in the 





at Jacksonville 





Dear Mr. Johnston: 


and forests under its jurisdiction. 


more pure water. 


tion's work. 








“FOR OBVIOUS REASONS” 


Sept. 27, 1955 
Dear Mr. Besley: 

I read your letter of August 30th 
on my return. Naturally I am sorry 
that I can’t come to the meetings 
in Jacksonville for reasons, of 
course, pretty obvious. I hope the 
meetings go well and certainly wish 
for you, the Association and your 
effective program continued success. 

Sincerely, 
Sherman Adams 
The Assistant to 
the President 











OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON 


On behalf of the President, I salute the American Forestry 
Association for its eight decades of service to American forestry and 
its continuing program to help advance the protection, development, 
and sound management of our forest resources. 


These resources are basic to the strength and security of 
this nation and to the well-being of its people. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a continuing responsibility to manage wisely the public lands 
The owners of private forest lands 
are more and more seeing the wisdom of applying good forest manage- 
ment on the lands they hold. I believe that American forestry can best 
develop as a cooperative program, with the Federal Government, the 
States, local communities, and private citizens all working together. 
Thereby we shall best further the protection of our nation's watersheds 
and meet the need of our steadily increasing population for more homes, 
more furniture, more paper, more forest products of all kinds, more 
forage for livestock, more opportunities for outdoor recreation, and 


Again, on the President's behalf, to all attending this 
Eightieth Anniversary Meeting, I extend his greetings, with his best 
wishes for its success and for the fruitful continuance of the organiza- 


Sincerely, 





Richard Nixon 


September 28, 1955 











South, law enforcement relative to 
arson is our last major hurdle. We 
lack the necessary state legislation 
and the political influence necessary 
to prosecute these criminals in the 
woods. In Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Florida arsonists start 60 per- 
cent of all forest fires occurring in 
these states and arsonists are respon- 
ble for 80 percent of the acreage 
loss suffered each year. Just in these 
three states, then, he burns up more 
than two million dollars worth of 
timber every year that rolls around.” 
Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes, of Florida— 
“... In the past year the South has 
really taken a terrible licking from 
wildfires. . While thousands of 
acres of valuable timber were burn- 
ing up, the state caught one arsonist 
who had set 20 fires in one night 


just for meanness, hauled him before 
the local judge and he admitted his 
guilt. The judge sentenced him for 
two years and immediately suspend- 
ed the sentence. The same judge 
the same day sentenced a man caught 
stealing a small quantity of food to 
six months at hard labor. Greater 
progress in fire control is essential.” 
Fred K. Weyerhaeuser, Weyer 
haeuser Sales Company—“A few 
years ago the manufacturer of forests 
products and the forester were on 
opposite sides of the argument. The 
lumberman was called ‘destructive’ 
. . . The forester was regarded as 
‘theoretical and impractical.’ But 
today the whole forestry climate has 
changed. The traditional opponents 
find themselves on the same team. 
(Turn to page 59) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


PORTLAND, ORE., OCT. 20—-TIMBER RESOURCES FOR AMERICA'S FUTURE, as disclosed by the 
first official report on the Timber Resource Review are both encouraging and 
challenging. U. S. Forest Service Chief, Richard McArdle in a speech before 
the annual meeting of the Society of American Foresters on October 17, reported 
on the findings of a 3% year review of the nation's timber estate. Signifi- 
cant findings are that sawtimber growth and sawtimber cut in the East show a 
favorable balance for 1952, the base year of the study,(eastern softwood saw- 
timber growth was 20 percent greater than the cut, while eastern hardwood 
growth was 57 percent greater than the cut.) In the West the growth was less 
than the cut. The western picture is distorted by the large amounts of re- 
Sidual old growth. Growth=-cut ratios however, have little meaning, unless the 
inventory is large enough to meet future potential demands. Demand for indus- 
trial wood in the year 2000 is estimated at from 67 percent to 105 percent 
above 1952 consumption. 





GROWTH OF TIMBER IS INCREASING, now being 9 percent greater than it was in 1944. How- 
ever quality of timber has shown a decline, but not yet to the point of being 
a vital factor nationally. Some such decline can be expected, as old growth 
Stands are converted to second growth forest. There is no excess of forest 
land, Dr. McArdle reported. Increased urbanization is to be expected as are 
continued highway and power developments, and expansion of agriculture. 
"Further significant reductions in acreage of land devoted to growing trees 
should in general be avoided or should be made with full realization that such 
withdrawal may adversely affect future timber supplies." 





THE FUTURE DEPENDS on what we do with the problem areas. One-fourth of the forest 
land is poorly stocked or nonstocked, one-fourth of the timber cut is not util- 
ized. Insects, disease and fire and other destructive agents kill an amount 
equal to one-fourth the growth, and retard additional growth. Insects killed 
seven times as much timber as did fire in 1952 and disease killed three times 
as much. Farm and other non-industrial owners (4.5 million of them) account 
for 60 percent of the total commercial land; only 40 percent of the farm and 
50 percent of the "other" private ownerships (other than industrial) are leav- 
ing their lands in the upper productivity-class. 





A DIGEST OF A SUMMARIZED SUMMARY is often unwise. The report above is just that. As 
the nine volumes of the Timber Resource Review become available for study and 
analysis, this column will attempt to give its readers a more reliable inter- 
pretation of the TRR facts. We can repeat, however, that the long-awaited 
results of the TRR appear encouraging, but they indicate a need for more in- 
tensive forestry on the part of all owners public and private, large and small. 





INCREASED SALES OF OLD GROWTH TIMBER from 0 & C lands in Oregon are scheduled under a 
new 4=-point program announced by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay. The 
allowable annual cut has been raised from 534,000,000 board feet to 588,000,000 
board feet, thus speeding the conversion of the mature and over mature timber 
stands, and further sustaining the communities dependent upon government tim- 
ber. Reinventories have shown that the increased annual cut can be made safely 


(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


—without endangering sustained yield programs. Relaxing of marketing area 
restrictions to permit more competition for and more rapid utilization of dead 
and dying timber is also announced. (Policy of Interior's Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for the past 8 years has been to limit manufacture of 0 & C timber to 
definite "marketing areas.") Timber appraisal procedures are being revamped 
to reflect the results of competitive bidding. Increased competition for 

O & C timber has resulted in sales generally exceeding appraised prices by 
considerable margins. The gap between appraisals and bid prices has caused 
considerable concern among purchasers and government officials and is one of 
the aspects of federal timber sales policy which will be investigated by sub- 
committees of the House Government Operations Committee and the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee this month. A cooperative study is also 
being made of timber appraisal methods by BLM, the Forest Service and the In- 
dian Service. The access road program also will be accelerated by use of 25 
percent of 0 & C timber receipts for this purpose. At the present time 15 
percent of the county share (75 percent of receipts) is earmarked for access 
roads. The counties have agreed to the use of their funds to open up areas 
not now accessible. The 0 & C lands are revested Oregon & California Railroad 
lands in Oregon, and total more than 2,000,000 acres interspersed with na- 
tional forests and private lands. 


INCREASE THE TIMBER HARVEST in the Pacific Northwest by adjusting allowable cuts up- 





WHAT IS 


ward to modern utilization standards, urged Ed P. Stamm, vice president of 
Crown Zellerbach. Chief laggard is the national forests, but a shortage of 
access roads is mostly to blame, said C=-Z's top timber manager. This results 
in loss of more than one billion board feet a year from federal forests. Old 
growth is not money in the bank, for it may be deteriorating, or at best hold- 
ing even. Stamm demanded more effort toward lowering road building costs by 
following sound, non-frilly engineering based on adequate knowledge of soils. 





HEARING 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN FOREST MANAGEMENT? asked Arthur W. Greeley, national 
forest supervisor for Alaska. Public interest is almost always long term 
rather than short term and usually for the many rather than the few, he point- 
ed out. Individuals or small groups are often able to identify quite precisely 
their interest in a proposed course of action or contemplated solution to a 
problem. The larger the group the more difficult this becomes. Later in his 
talk, Greeley stated: "Water tops the list of non-timber products. With per- 
haps half a dozen exceptions, there are no units of forest land under manage- 
ment in the West that cannot be better managed to improve their functioning as 


watersheds. Public interest will demand improvement, and foresters must 
face it." 


BY TWO SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE CONGRESS, looking into federal timber sale policies 





and procedures, will begin November 14 at Redding, California, and finish De- 
cember 2 at Spokane, Washington. Seven hearings will be conducted between 
those two dates in Washington and Oregon. A subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, and one of the Governmental Operations 
Committee will conduct the hearings. It is now indicated that further hearings 
by the same group will be held in Washington, D. C. early in 1956. Announced 
purpose of the hearings is to develop information concerinng timber appraisals, 
marketing areas, and sustained yield units, timber access roads, increase in 
allowable annual cuts of timber from federal lands, and similar matters affect- 
ing the business of growing and selling timber by the Forest Service, and the 
Bureau of Land Management and Bureau of Indian Affairs. Members of the staffs 
of the two committees are now in the Northwest making arrangements for the 
hearings and scheduling witnesses. The wide gap between installed mill capaci- 
ties and volume of federal timber now being made available has generally re- 
sulted in higher prices for such timber. Many mills are faced with slow down, 
shut down or actual demise. Coming in advance of a presidential election year, 
the hearings appear to many people as being designed to serve both political 
and conservation purposes. Regardless of intent of the hearings there is 
little doubt that political advantage will be taken of testimony given by op- 
erators and others. It is also expected that the hearings will provide basis 
for legislative and administrative measures to keep governmental management of 


the forest resources more nearly in pace with the economic needs of the 
country. 
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EDITORIAL 








The case of the so-called Aztec lands in the 
Coconino and Sitgreaves National Forests of 
Arizona poses an interesting problem in present- 
day land ownership and management. At a con- 
vention in Jacksonville, Florida, last month, 
AFA’s Board of Directors addressed its full at- 
tention to this problem through two rump ses- 
sions and part of a full-dress directors’ meeting. 

The Aztec lands consist of approximately 100,- 
000 acres in two national forests—the Coconino 
and the Sitgreaves—that have been under the 
stewardship of the Forest Service for half a cen- 
tury. During that time the public has invested 
both time and money in the renewable natural 
resources of the area that include timber, water- 
shed values, forage for domestic livestock and 
recreational uses, chiefly hunting. About 68,000 
acres of merchantable sawtimber on the acreage 
in question has been appraised as being worth 
over four and a half million dollars. Water val- 
ues, which are difficult to appraise accurately but 
which rank very high in the minds of water- 
conscious Arizonians, have been evaluated at up- 
wards of one million dollars. Hunting values, 
based on the deer and elk kill, have been 
appraised at $400,000. 

Until comparatively recent years the govern- 
ment was unaware that any cloud existed on the 
title to what were formerly old railroad grant 
lands. Then in 1940 the Aztec Land and Cattle 
Company laid claim to the 100,000 acres in ques- 
tion under the Innocent Purchasers’ Clause of 
the Railroad Transportation Act. The courts 
upheld the validity of this claim. Todav, the Az- 
tec company is the legal owner of all but about 
5,000 acres of the 100,000 under consideration. 
And since reports from Arizona indicate that the 
company, now in the process of liquidating some 
of its holdings, wishes to sell the land, preferably 
in a block, the key question here is what disposi- 
tion should be made of these lands, using the 
good of the resources on the ground and the pub- 
lic interest as the principal yardsticks for arriv- 
ing at a solution. 

On the basis of reports from Arizona, from cit- 
izens in many walks of life, the proper solution 
would be for the government to purchase the 
Aztec lands and return them to the iurisdiction 
of the Forest Service. Members of civic and pro- 
fessional groups, heads of chambers of commerce 
and even some lumbermen say that the lands 
bring in important revenue to the state as well as 
the federal treasury. While the water value of 
the lands has been somewhat magnified in com- 
parison with the value of the timber, the Board 
was readily able to understand the concern of 
Arizonians on this score. The Board was par- 
ticularly impressed by the statement of one Ari- 
zona lumberman (See page 34) that sustained 
yield management on the lands would be uneco- 
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nomical unless filled out by national forest tim- 
ber. For the good of the state, the proper solu- 
tion, this lumberman said, would be to restore 
the lands to the Forest Service where they could 
be managed as an integral unit in the two forests. 

Accordingly, Arizona’s delegation in the Con- 
gress has taken steps to remove any risks that 
might arise by asking Congress to purchase the 
Aztec lands and return them to the Forest Serv- 
ice. The official administration position on these 
bills now pending is one of “no objection”. The 
chief opposition to this solution has been raised 
by the National Lumber Manufacturer’s Associ- 
ation which opposes further acquisition of land 
by the federal government as a matter of policy. 
To avert that contingency in the Aztec case, 
NLMA has proposed alternate solutions (See 
page 35) that would hinge chiefly on: 1) land 
swaps or transfers in kind that would preclude 
outright land purchase by the government; 2) 
cooperative management of or outright acquisi- 
tion of the land by the state; 3) a cooperative 
program by the industry for managing the lands. 

While the Board did not rule out the possibili- 
ty that one or more of these alternate solutions 
conceivably might work, it was struck by the fact 
that the Aztec company reportedly is uninterested 
in swapping or transfers but wants to sell, that 
the state is uninterested in acquiring the land 
and prefers to see it managed by the Forest Serv- 
ice, and that in view of slow timber growth in 
the region, the cost of roadbuilding that would 
be involved and other considerations, that some 
doubt exists as to whether private ownership 
could profitably operate and manage the lands 
and provide for the other resources uses involved 
at the same time. 

As prescribed in its Program for American For- 
estry, the AFA believes that lands having reason- 
able prospect of effective management should re- 
main in private ownership but on the basis of al- 
legations by some Arizona timbermen themselves 
a doubt would appear to exist here as to whether 
this checkerboard has such “reasonable pros- 
pects.” At the same time, the AFA believes that 
where the need exists, existing public units 
should be filled out and completed. In view of a 
form of management that has been eminently 
successful on the Aztec lands for 50 years, the 
Board came to the conclusion that a need exists 
to complete the national forests management pat- 
tern in Arizona that was upset by the courts’ de- 
cision. 

Accordingly, the Board on October 2 urged 
that in the public interest the Aztec lands be 
purchased by the government as recommended 
by the Arizona delegation and restored to the 
management pattern of the Coconino and Sit- 
greaves forests. The action was unanimous on 
the part of board members present. 














tions were in order to select a 
bird for our national emblem, 
Benjamin Franklin suggested the 
wild turkey. Franklin’s candidate 
was no competition for the bald 
eagle, a bird that was on the philoso- 
pher’s black-list. 

“I wish,” he wrote in 1784, “the 
Bald Eagle had not been chosen as 
the Representative of our Country; 
like those among Men who live by 
Sharping and Robbing, he is gener- 
ally poor, and often very lousy. The 
Turkey is a much more respectable 
bird, and withal a true original Na- 
tive of America.” 

If Franklin had said that the wild 
turkey was an original native of 


Bis in the days when nomina- 
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The wild turkey is a longer, leaner and 
darker bird than the domestic variety 


Protection offered by refuge areas has 
saved the wild turkey from extinction 


North America he would not have 
been too far wrong, either. In addi- 
tion to being one of the hemisphere’s 
indigenous birds, the wild turkey is 
almost restricted to North America. 
Not one race of the seven races is 
found south of Panama. The bald 
eagle, on the other hand, belongs to 
a family that has world-wide rep- 
resentation. Franklin’s candidate, 
therefore, would have been a more 
logical choice for our national em- 
blem. 

The wild turkey would have been 
a better choice, too, on another 
count. One species roamed _ the 
swamps and forests of the eastern 
half of the United States in flocks 
and droves that ran into the thou- 











sands. This was a happy circum. 
stance for the early colonists of New 
England and Virginia who had in 
this game bird a tremendously im- 
portant source of food. Thus the 
turkey helped the first white settlers 
to get established in the New World. 
For that reason alone it would have 
been a more fitting emblem than 
the eagle, whose carrion-eating habits 
make its flesh unpalatable. 
Though the turkey did not be. 
come the emblem of the Nation, it 
did become the symbol of Thanks 
giving. Its name, of uncertain origin, 
may have come from the word “fur- 
kee” by which it was known to sev- 
eral tribes of American Indians; or 
it may have been derived from the 
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bird's supposed call note of “‘turc,” 
“turc,” “turc.” The derivation of the 
name is not important to those who 
like to eat turkey, and according to 
the Department of Agriculture there 
are plenty of turkey-eaters in the 
Nation. In 1953 we ate 945,649,000 
pounds of turkey, and the birds that 
furnished all this white and dark 
meat were 55,582,000 domestic tur- 
keys. 

The progenitor of the domestic 
turkey is not the big eastern turkey, 
eaten by the Pilgrims, but the small- 
er Mexican turkey, devoured by the 
animals in Montezuma’s menagerie. 
Mexico’s wild turkey, much like to- 
day’s Thanksgiving turkey, had been 
domesticated by the time of the 
Spanish conquest. Quantities of these 
birds were fed daily to the animals 
in the zoo of the last Aztec emperor 
of Mexico. The Conquistadores took 
some of Montezuma’s turkeys back 
with them to Spain in 1520 or there- 
abouts. From Spain the turkey 
spread over continental Europe and 
eventually was introduced into the 
British Isles, where, by 1573, it was 
the usual Christmas fare at a farmer's 
dinner table. Among the livestock 
brought by the English colonists to 
America was the domestic turkey 
that had been developed from a na- 
tive American bird. 

The domestic bird of Colonial 
times was a smaller bird than the 
wild one of that period. Although 
their positions are switched today, an 
adult wild gobbler yields much more 
white breast meat than a tame one of 
equal weight. Any turkey hunter 
will tell you that. And there are 
more of these sportsmen in the Na- 
tion than most people realize be- 
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America’s largest and most highly prized game bird 
is today enjoying its highest level of prosperity 
since the Pilgrims landed and the hunters followed 
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cause there are more wild turkeys 
today than there have been in years. 
In its annual big-game inventory 
for 1952, issued as Wildlife Leaflet 
348, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
says we had about 390,000 wild tur- 
keys in the U.S. These birds were 
distributed in 25 states, with large 
enough populations for hunting in 
16 states. California, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wy- 
oming, of the ten western states, and 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Missouri, 
of the 15 eastern states, had no open 
seasons. In the states that did, more 
than 47,000 wild turkeys were 
bagged in 1952. Florida was tops in 
turkey take, with 18,000 killed. 
Such a harvest is a tremendous 


Twenty-five years ago the wild turkey’s chances for 
survival were slim. Today they flourish in 25 states 
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improvement over the turkey out- 
look of twenty-or-so years ago. Then 
turkeys were fast disappearing over 
their pared-down ancestral ranges 
that embraced all or parts of thirty- 
eight states. Odds against their sur- 
vival as a game bird of any conse- 
quence were about 100 to 1, with no 
takers. But management know-how, 
restocking, protection through crea- 
tion of refuge-management areas, 
and habitat improvements have con- 
tributed to the restoration of Ameri- 
ca’s largest and most highly prized 
game bird. 

The wild turkey is a longer, lean- 
er, and darker bird than the domestic 
turkey, and has a smaller head, 

(Turn to page 50) 
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NAVAL STORES 


Star attraction at AFA convention that set the theme for the entire meeting was this spectacular 
exhibit of a longleaf pine root system that cost $2,000 to excavate and mount as shown above 
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N pressing for the activation of 
every point in its Program for 
American Forestry, Executive Di- 
rector-Forester Lowell Besley of ‘The 
American Forestry Association last 
month told delegates from 28 states 
at the 80th Annual Meeting in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, that the association 
would continue to hold its banner 
of “cooperation” high while at the 
same time calling the shots in terms 
of forestry and related resources 
needs on the ground without fear or 
favor. In the achievement of these 
goals, the magazine American For- 
ests has become a powerlul tool, Mr. 
Besley said, in pointing to the fact 
that it has “been ahead of, with and 
behind the Program every inch of 
the way.” Four-fifths of its content 
since 1953 has related directly to the 
implementation of the Program, he 
said, which has as its three big goals: 
1) To meet the essentials of forest 
protection; 2) To improve the na- 
tional timber crop in volume and 
quality; 3) To obtain the maximum 
of economic and social services from 
our forests by realistic application 
of the principle of multiple use. 
Key developments in conjunction 
with a meeting that was labeled 

“one of the most successful in his- 

tory” by those present were: 

e Approval by the Board of Direc- 
tors for a frontal attack on the 
problem of woods arson in the 
South as proposed by the Louisi- 
ana Forestry Association (See 
page 2) in an effort to implement 
the Number 1 protection plank 
in AFA’s “Big Three” goals for 








When confronted with the difficulties of extracting the root system of a 
25-year-old longleaf pine from the earth, Albert Ernest (left), of the St. 
Regis Company, told Mastermind Justin Weddell (right) “‘Let’s try it any- : 
way.” As finally put together, the display is 10 feet high and 70 feet wide. forestry. This proposed program 
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was formally endorsed at a meet- 
ing of southern state foresters 
and attended by a representative 
cross section of forestry groups 
and organizations in the South. 

A resolution by the Board of Di- 
rectors that the Aztec lands in 
the Coconino and Sitgreaves Na- 
tional Forests of Arizona be pur- 
chased by the federal government 
and be restored to national for- 
ests in the public interest. (See 
pages 34 and 35) 

In view of the statement by For- 
est Service Chief Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle that many small forest 
properties in the South, compris- 
ing two thirds of the South’s 
commercial forest land, are still 
not getting good management. 
AFA’s Annual Meeting in Mary- 
land next year will accent the 
small woodland management 
problem. 

Announcement by the Council 
of Forestry Association Execu- 
tives that in view of many inter- 
locking problems and _ interests 
that it will henceforth hold its 
annual meetings in conjunction 
with the Annual Meeting of the 
AFA and will accordingly sit at 
the Maryland meeting next year. 
Adoption of a resolution by the 
Resources Council of America at 
Silver Springs in which AFA was 
lauded for following through on 
a program that will help to elimi- 
nate mining law abuses at the 
expense of other uses on public 
lands. 

Acclaim by the members of the 
AFA from 28 states for wide- 
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spread advances by forest indus- 
tries and public agencies as re- 
vealed at an all-day business ses- 
sion and Florida field trips con- 
ducted by the Florida Forest 
Service, the U. S. Forest Service 
and area industries including the 
St. Regis, National Container, 
and Rayonier Paper Companies. 
To accurately report on the vigor- 
ous ground swell of activity that 
characterized the 80th Annual Meet- 
ing it is not sufficient to merely out- 






All photos by Don Keller 


line the developments in the excel- 
lent speaking program and _ field 
trips as developed by General Chair- 
man X. L. Pellicer, AFA vice presi- 
dent, and his capable staff. Both 
were fully as good as the fine conven- 
tion of a year ago in Portland, Ore- 
gon, members said. In addition, the 
Florida meeting was given impetus 
by the array of small groups, re- 
gional and national meetings that 
were held in conjunction with the 
convention proper and which con- 


In a gracious tribute to the AFA, the Forest Farmers Association called 
Director-Forester Besley (right) “a practical idealist with drive’ and 
said that President Don P. Johnston (left) “is one of this planet’s gems” 
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“You of The American Forestry Association, in the spirit of the ‘Dixie 
Crusaders’ of a generation ago, have been for 80 years crusaders for 
conservation”—Gov. Leroy Collins, Florida, at 80th Annual Meeting 































tributed immeasurably to its success. 
The emphasis on incendiarism re- 
vealed once again that when one 
scratches the surface of the long-time 
association member one discovers a 
fireman. Aiding the decision of the 
Board to explore this problem was 
the action of southern state foresters 
and other interested groups in un- 
derwriting the proposed effort and 
the enthusiastic support of the Jack- 
sonville chapter of the Advertising 
Clubs of America. 

In addition to these developments 
cheering evidence of forestry gains 
on the ground was revealed at the 
workshop-type session of the Coun- 
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Research and Education Panel—(L to R) Henry J. Malsberger, SPCA; Dr. E. L. 
Demmon, Southeastern Forest Expt. Station; J. V. Whitfield, president, Forest Farm- 
ers Assn.; and Dr. Wilson Compton, president, Council Financial Aid to Education 


cil of Forestry Association Execu- 
tives where members from all over 
the country engaged in a “how-to- 
do-it” type of meeting with an ex- 
change of ideas both workable and 
unworkable as revealed by practical 
experience. To hear the reports on 
water progress in Ohio, work with 
schools in Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, work with landowners in 
Wisconsin, Boy’s Camps in Missis- 
sippi, hardwoods research in North 
Carolina and many others clearly 
show that American Forests hasn't 
tapped the surface yet in fully cover- 
ing forestry progress in the United 
States. 





Keynoter, F. K. Weyerhaeuser, “Your 
magazine... is regular reading for me” 
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Forest Management Panel—(L to R) J. E. McCaffrey, vice president, International 
Paper; 1. F. Eldredge, forest consultant; Adrian P. Downing, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturer’s Assn.; Harley Langdale, Jr., vice president, Langdale Co. 


As anticipated, the forestry field 
trips and the tours of historic St. 
Augustine and Silver Springs were 
high points of the convention. At 
the Olustee Experiment Station of 
the Forest Service many AFA men- 
bers were struck for the first time 
with the tremendous potential prom- 
ised by genetics research. One mem- 
ber confessed he had both seen pic 
tures and read of the advances made 
along these lines but he had to see 
the actual evidence on the ground 
to really understand the possibilities 
—‘‘almost undreamed of,” as he ex- 
pressed it. A stumping demonstra 
tion by the Hercules Powder Com 
pany proved to be another eye 
opener as the company showed how 
it deftly roots-up pine stumps with 
modern tractor-type equipment for 
processing into basic naval stores 
products. 

Tree planting demonstrations 
never fail to delight AFA members 
and the St. Regis Paper Company 
show presented by Fred Lightsey 
was pronounced “superb” by guests 
who watched four tractor-hauled me 
chanical planters put slash seedlings 
in the ground as fast as a small boy 
can run. Working on the flat, sandy- 
type soil of Florida one tree planter 
plants 500,000 slash pine seedling 
in three-and-a-half months, which 
is the average Florida planting sea 
son. A demonstration on how wild 
fires are suppressed was given by co 
operating units of the Florida Forest 
Service and the National Container 
and St. Regis companies in the 
planting area, with mobile equip 
ment racing three miles to snuff out 
the lookout-tower reported blaze. 

Of unusual interest to out-of-state 
visitors was the demonstration 4 
the Baker Forest Headquarters of 
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“Your 
yr me” 


Vertrees Young—“If we 
have the gumption .. .” 


Gov. Leroy Collins — “This state 
(Florida) is a woodsman’s delight” 


Dr. P. D. Sanders, Southern 


Planter—Banquet toastmaster 






Forest Service Chief Me- 
Ardle “Still much to do” 
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Rayonier, Inc., which carried out a 
thinning operation in a stand of 
slash pine from 15 to 18 years old. 
Cutting, loading and hauling were 
demonstrated by the crew under 
Ernest Davis with members especial- 
ly interested in the use of the wheel 
type bicycle saw—one member 
dubbed it the “baby carriage with 
a buzz” that is either pushed along 
or can be self-propelléd. The beau- 
ty of these saws of various types and 
their performance intrigued mem- 
bers who noted that the only heavy 
labor now required in these woods 
operations is that of picking up the 
pulpwood stick and placing it on a 
carriage that has been lowered to 
ground level for the loader’s con- 
venience. 

Forest fire and its grim havoc was 
much on the mind of these repre- 
sentatives of the industry, public 
agencies and elected delegates that 
AFA members met on their field 
trips. It was revealed that Rayonier 
had lost 20,000 acres of timber and 
St. Regis 50,000 in this one area 
alone in last year’s tragic fire season. 
Some members of the group living 
in Florida’s Baker and Columbia 
counties and nearby Georgia said 
they were hopeful that the Interior 
Department may show interest in 
taking better care of its Okefenokee 
Swamp holdings, which sustained 
severe fire losses last year. One In- 
terior Department precaution that 
would preserve its own wildlife areas 
and also protect adjacent timber- 
lands would be controlled burning 
around the edges of Interior hold- 
ings, these members said. 

Based on reports, conferences, and 
results at AFA’s Jacksonville annual 
meeting the 1) Three-pronged pro- 
gram of federal, state and private 
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forestry is forging steadily ahead 
and both by example and _ teach- 
ing are bringing more and more 
woodland owners under the _for- 
estry management banner; 2) One 
of the most cheering aspects of 
these programs is the fact that both 
business leaders and forestry leaders 
today are “thinking big” in terms of 
new management patterns and edu- 
cational devices to achieve increas- 
ingly greater results. Recent articles 
in American Forests and talks at 
the convention all demonstrate this 
fact. One need only refer to recent 
statements by such leaders as State 
Forester James Craig, of Mississippi, 
G. W. E. Nicholson, of the Union 
Bag and Paper Company, Vertrees 
Young, of the Gaylord Container 
Corporation, and F. K. Weyer- 
haeuser, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 





“TREE ROOT” REQUESTS 


In response to requests from 
members desirous of obtaining re- 
prints of the longleaf pine root ex- 
hibit at the 80th Annual Meeting, 
copies of this extraordinary display 
along with salient points about its 
excavation are being made available 
at nominal cost. Requests should 
be addressed to The American For- 
estry Association. 

According to President Don P. 
Johnston this exhibit “is one of the 
most remarkable” in the history of 
AFA. Plans to put this exhibit “on 
the road” are now being made by 
the Florida Forest Service. 

AMERICAN FORESTS also 
wishes to announce that due to the 
time factor imposed by deadlines 
outstanding papers presented at the 
convention are not included in their 
entirety in the current issue. Plans 
are now being made to present some 
of these papers in future issues. 











ber Company to reassure himself on 
this score. Without question, the 
imagination and brains of key busi- 
ness leaders will be one of the most 
potent factors in solving today’s for- 
estry problems. 

Said Mr. Weyerhaeuser “The con- 
sistent practice of forestry on private 
lands depends directly upon the 
stability of the forest industries. . . 
Some people believe that trees 
should be grown only by the Gov- 
ernment and that the expense of 
growing them should be paid by 
levying of taxes upon all the people. 
I fully agree that Government must 
play an important role in forest 
ownership, but I also believe that 
the private ownership of a substan- 
tial majority of land, both agricul- 
tural and timbered, is one of the 
basic supports of our system of free, 
representative Democratic govern- 
ment. I believe it is a good thing 
for us as private citizens to have a 
stake in tree ownership and to bear 
some share of the responsibility for 
growing and harvesting and regrow- 
ing our forest crops. I have the 
highest respect for the United States 
Forest Service and for the various 
state forestry departments and be- 
lieve they are doing a grand job on 
their phase of the forest problem, 
but I also believe that individual 
Americans under our system of per- 
sonal incentive will grow more trees 
faster and realize more values from 
them. Your great forest industry of 
the South bears out my contention.” 

Reported H. J. Malsberger, for- 
ester, Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association “. . . As ‘teachers’ 
all we have to do is convince our 
‘learners’ that trees are a crop—to 
be repeated indefinitely with prop- 
er care —to ultimately benefit all. 
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Adrian P. Downing, of the T. R. 
Miller Mill Company, told the dele- 
gates, “The continuous improve- 
ment of our forests rests, fortunately, 
largely, in the hands of the trained 
forester. Our problem is to assure 
a continuous increase in this noble 
profession, because the forester is the 
beacon light of our industry. When 
we stop to think that this profession 
is relatively new—within the life 
span of some of us present—its ac- 
complishments are unparalleled. . .” 

Vertrees Young, of the Gaylord 
Container Corporation, stressed that 
one important point of attack on 
the problem of further increasing 
“our forest growth lies in the field 
of education and persuasion of the 
small woodland owner—farmer or 
otherwise—to take care of his wood- 
lot!’ When the pulp industry 
started its rapid growth in the South 
“there was quite a hue and cry 
about the pulp mills cutting land 
clean and destroying the South’s 
forests,” Mr. Young continued. 
“There was enough truth in the 
charge of clear cutting to worry 
everyone, including the pulp mill 
operators themselves, more especial- 
lv since in many cases the clear cut- 
ting was done at the land owner’s in- 
sistence. To try and eradicate this 
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Director Lowell Besley explains how four-fifths of content of AMERICAN 


the battle as well. . . The Forest 
Farmers Association is also conduct- 
ing a campaign among its growing 
membership. Surely, but still far 
too slowly, the gospel of good for- 
estry is being spread. After all, the 
southern pulp mills only own about 
13 million acres and 71 percent of 
their wood is coming from non-com- 
pany holdings. No pulp mill and 
no large saw mill can hope to own 
enough land ever to be entirely self- 
sufficient as to wood supply. Most 
of them never plan or hope to be 
more than 50 percent self sufficient. 
A market will always exist for farm 
grown pulpwood and sawlogs!” 
Southern political leaders also ap- 
peared on the convention’s plat- 
form to present their views on vari- 
ous southern forestry problems. 
Paying tribute to AFA’s Southern 
Forestry Educational Project of 30 
years ago, Governor Leroy Collins, 
of Florida, said that “few things are 
more sinister than the wanton de- 
struction of such a majestic gift of 
God as timberlands. I am proud 
that our state, in the recent session 
of the Legislature, has joined with 
10 other states in the Southeastern 
Forest Fire Protection Compact, 
which has the approval of Congress. 
This is an exciting program. Ad- 
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FORESTS has stressed Program for American Forestry. (Right) Vertrees Young 


evil, most of the southern mills 
banded together to form the South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion—to try and educate both the 
land owner and the pulpwood pro- 
ducer to cut for sustained yield. In 
the last eight years alone, they have 
given management assistance to 
22,500 landowners owning 14,713,- 
000 acres and marking services to 
29,000 landowners covering 1,715,000 
acres. . . This sounds like a mere 
drop in the bucket but extension 
foresters and state foresters are in 
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vocated by men like Senator Spes- 
sard Holland, it authorizes neighbor- 
ing states to concentrate their fire- 
fighting men and equipment in sis- 
ter states when there is an emer- 
gency. . .” 

Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes, of Flori- 
da, told the delegates at Olustee that 
in the past 10 years federal expendi- 
tures for fire protection in the fed- 
eral-state partnership have increased 
50 percent—but this is less than the 
estimated cost of living increases. 
During the same period average state 





expenditures have jumped 335 per. 
cent. “The states don’t get more 
simply because the federal govern. 
ment which originally intended in 
1924 to match the state expenditures 
has failed to redeem its responsi- 
bility,” Rep. Sikes continued. “Why 
doesn’t the federal government meet 
a full 50-50 share of the cost of pro- 
tection from forest fires. You 
would think that everyone would 
advise Congress to appropriate ade. 
quate sums for its just share of pro. 
tection. But let me read you a reso- 
lution which was given wide cir- 
culation by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, a large 
and powerful group.” 

Rep. Sikes then quoted from 
NLMA’s release of May 21, 1955 
from Sea Island, Georgia, which 
stated, “The industry leaders also 
recommend a gradual reduction in 
federal forest fire protection pay- 
ments to the states and urged devel- 
opment of multiple land use pro- 
grams for the national forests.” 

Continuing, Rep. Sikes asked 
“Why is it that the spokesmen of 
the lumber industry are so con- 
cerned about the use of federal 
funds for fire fighting? They will 
tell you that their interests lie in 
economy and in the reduction of 


U.S. Senator Spessard L. Holland of 


Florida—“*We’ve come a long way .. .” 


federal taxes. But let us consider 
this point more fully— from the 
standpoint of the whole picture 
rather than of the tiny facet labeled 
forest fire protection and manage- 
ment.” 

Rep. Sikes then quoted figures to 
show that of all federal aid to the 
various states, that allocated for tim- 
ber protection represents a mere 
drop in the bucket or two tenths of 
one percent. “Forestry assistance has 
never been adequately financed by 
the federal government,” he de 
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‘Every time we try to in- 


clared. 
crease the appropriations for forest 
protection someone claiming to rep- 
resent some group says that this is 
unnecessary and the increase is not 


appropriated. When the country 
was burning up last Spring where 
was the wisdom of the ‘economy’ 
advocates?” 

Rep. Sikes then hammered home 
the point “If you want more federal 
assistance in fire protection you had 
better go after it! Don’t let lobbyists 
persuade the Administration and 
Congress that federal assistance isn’t 
needed and that the states will pick 
up the check. The states are already 
way ahead of the federal government 
now in protection expenditures and 
just haven’t been able to do the en- 
tire job. Is it not time that the fed- 
eral government met its responsibili- 
ties to share 50-50 as intended under 
the Clarke-McNary Law of 1924?” 

In another major address Senator 
Spessard L. Holland, of Florida, 
stressed that “increased effort by the 
forestry agencies and the continued 
support of Congress are needed in 
the forest fire protection program. 
It was heartening to me... to note 
this year that the 84th Congress is 
apparently more forestry conscious 
than its predecessors. Of special in- 
terest to us was the item of $300,000 
provided for expanded research in 
the longleaf-slash pine belt extend- 
ing eastward from East Texas to the 
Atlantic. Another notable item was 
the increase of over half a million 
dollars for Cooperative Fire Fight- 
ing.” 

Senator Holland pledged that 
both Florida and the South, all 
proud of its “Industrial Revolution 
with Roots,” ‘will do everything 
within its power to husband well 
our expanding forest resources and 
to encourage even further expan- 
sion. 

As usual, the annual presentation 
of AFA’s Distinguished Service 
Awards (See page 17) was a high- 
light of a convention’s Annual Ban- 
quet with Awards Chairman Robert 
N. Hoskins, of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad, making his final ap- 
pearance as leader of the committee 
he has headed since its inception. 
In looking back, Mr. Hoskins said 
the committee regards its past work 
with a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion and said the program is now a 
national fixture. He emphasized, 
however, that the awards program 
must be maintained on a high level 
and that the award must be regarded 
as conservation’s ‘Congressional 
Medal of Honor.” Another feature 
at the banquet was Dr. P. D. San- 
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On one field trip members toured for- 
est headquarters, St. Regis Paper Co. 


ders, editor of the Southern Planter, 
who in his role as toastmaster filled 
in the delegates on the role of agri- 
culture in southern states. 

The “piece de resistance” of the 
banquet this year was, of course, the 
address by Mr. Weyerhaeuser. An- 
other solid hit was the Gulf Life 
Chorus directed by Dr. Clarence 
Carter Nice. This aggregation of 
women employees of the Gulf Life 
Insurance Company is one of the 





After tour, the St. Regis Co. treated 
the AFA members to a barbecue supreme 


finest singing groups of its type in 
the country and is in great demand 
in southern states. The members of 
the chorus are stenographers, secre- 
taries and clerks in the Gulf Life 
office and under Dr. Nice’s direction 
have achieved a technical efficiency 
comparable with professional groups 
in the nation. 

President Don P. Johnston, of the 
AFA, and every member of his 
Board were loud in their praise of 
the various groups and organiza- 
tions that contributed to the success 
of the convention under the direc- 





















































tion of Chairman Pellicer. Mr. 
Johnston singled out Mr. Albert 
Ernest, of the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, for special praise due to his 
efforts as head of the finance com- 
mittee, for the barbecue given by 
the company for AFA members, and 
for the tree root exhibit prepared 
at a cost of $2,000 that aptly set 
forth the theme of the convention— 
“Southern Forestry—An_ Industrial 
Revolution With Roots.” 

As an aftermath of the AFA meet- 
ing, the National Association of 
State Foresters meeting at Dead- 
wood, South Dakota, last month 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
presented by State Forester James E. 


(t * omg! _~ 


Identifying trees, and good food, made 
the barbecue a most delightful occasion 


Mixon, of Louisiana, “heartily en- 
dorsing” the scheduling of a South- 
ern Woods Arson Conference in 
New Orleans next March as spon- 
sored jointly by The American For- 
estry Association and the Louisiana 
Forestry Association but which would 
“enjoy cooperation by all states and 
associations within the southern re- 
gion of the United States.” 

The State Foresters Association 
said further that the conference 
should be attended by “all sheriffs, 
district attorneys, judges and the of- 
ficial family of all Southern States, 
would: 

1) Direct an overwhelming mass 
of publicity to the woods arson prob- 
lem and, therefore, initiate the social 
branding of the woods arsonist as a 
criminal and increase public aware- 
ness of the problem at hand; 

2) Initiate a south-wide forestry 
anti-arson program which could ef- 
fect favorable forestry legislation in 
every state, both from the statutory 
and appropriation standpoint; and 

3) Lead to the establishment of 
a regional woods arson committee 
for the purpose of coordinating ac- 
tion across the South against arson 








in the woods and disseminating in- 
formation gathered from the indi- 
vidual states.” 

In the association’s resolution, it 
was stated that “arson in the forests 
of this nation, particularly in the 
South, has become a menace to 
further reforestation and _ timber 
prosperity” and that “the problem 
must be brought to the attention of 
the entire citizenry in so spectacular 
a manner as to stimulate a very posi- 
tive form of action on the part of 
law enforcement, judicial and other 
officials.” 

Harley Langdale, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Langdale Company in 
Georgia, stressed, “In the Southeast 
we have another product that is not 
produced in any other part of the 
United States: that is, Gum Naval 
Stores. The production of gum nav- 
al stores is one of the oldest indus- 
tries in this country. Original set- 
tlers along the Eastern Coast export- 
ed crude gum—tar and pitch—from 
the pine tree. It was needed then; 
and it is needed more today. But 
the best feature of the gum naval 
stores industry is that we can get an 
annual income from the same tree 
— and then cut the trees at the 
stumps, utilizing the whole trees just 
as we do before they are turpentined. 
No section of the country except, 
maybe, those producing maple sirup, 
can count on an annual cash income 
each year from the same trees. 

Mr. Langdale said that while a 
decrease has been noted in the pro- 
duction of gum naval stores in the 


last few years that one reason for 
this is the fact that some people en- 
gaged in growing timber for a spe- 
cific product recall the old method 
of going into the tree as deeply as 
possible and up on the tree as fast 
and high as possible in producing 
turpentine. This was injurious, “but 
thanks to the research centers estab- 
lished by the United States Forest 
Service, this is no more,” Mr. Lang- 
dale said. “And let me say right now, 
the United States Forest Service Re- 
search Centers are doing a wonder- 
ful job.” 

Forest Service Chief McArdle 
started his address by congratulating 
the AFA on its 80th birthday. “The 
American Forestry Association was a 
real pioneer among this country’s 
conservation organizations. It came 
into being in 1875, a year earlier 
than the United States Government 
began its forestry work and, in fact, 
had much to do with getting the 
government started in forestry.” 

In referring to great southern for- 
estry progress, Chief McArdle said 
“I think the people of the South 
are entitled to brag about the for- 
estry progress they have made. As 
we drive through the country, we 
can see many a good example of for- 
estry practice. But we should not 
close our eyes to what is in between 
the good examples. It isn’t time yet 
to sit back and call the job finished. 
There is still plenty to do, and plen- 
ty of problems remain to be solved. 

“The situation is spotty,” Chief 
McArdle continued. “Much new 





AFA AWARD WINNERS 





AFA Distinguished Service Award winners or their representatives at Jackson- 
ville are (1 to r) Robert N. Hoskins, Awards Chairman; F. K. Weyerhaeuser 
representing his brother, John Philip Weyerhaeuser, Jr., absent in Geneva, 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; James J. Storrow, of Boston, rep- 
resenting William P. Wharton, of Groton, Mass.; Perry Henry Merrill, State 
Forester of Vemont; Earl W. McMunn, editor of the Ohio Farmer; and Gilmour 
Byers MacDonald, former head of Iowa State College’s Forestry Department 
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growth is of poor quality. There js 
a widespread shortage of high-qual- 
ity sawtimber. Generally, the inven- 
tory of large-size trees is going down 
and high-quality lumber can’t be 
made from low-quality trees. 

“It will be necessary to step up 
timber growth, too, to meet the in- 
creasing demand in prospect for 
pulpwood. Millions of acres of good 
forest land in the South can produce 
a good bit more than their owners 
get from them now. . . . The public 
forests and the large industrial for- 
est lands are getting good manage. 
ment. So are many small holdings. 
But a lot more of these small forest 
proverties are not. And these farm 
woodlands and other small forest 
holdings make up two-thirds of the 
South’s commercial forest land. 
There are more than one-and-a-half 
million of these small forest owners. 
They own twice the acreage held by 
all forest industry in the United 
States; they own more commercial 
forest land than there is in the na- 
tional forests of the United States. 
They own more commercial forest 
land than there is, public and pri- 
vate combined, in all the western 
states. . . . We need to face up to 
the hard fact that we have a still 
tremendously big job ahead of us to 
get a substantial part of the South’s 
forest land into really productive 
condition.” 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is working very hard in cooper- 
ating with all existing agencies in 
the implementation of its Program 
for American Forestry, Executive 
Director-Forester Besley told the 
delegates. Recalling that he told 
delegates to the Portland conven- 
tion of a year ago that “our maga- 
zine and our annual meetings alone, 
potent as they are, cannot carry out 
all the specific recommendations in 
the Program. . . . Instead, we must 
have a special plan for putting into 
effect each recommendation. 

As an example of what he meant, 
Mr. Besley told the convention that 
this year the association focused con- 
siderable time on the mining plank 
in its program and by cooperating 
with public and private groups con- 
cerned was able to arrive at a meet- 
ing of minds on the knotty problem 
of mining law abuses on_ public 
lands, until this year regarded by 
some as insolvable. The result of 
weeks and weeks of painstaking work 
was enactment by Congress of Pub- 
lic Law 167 that, in the opinion of 
most land managers, has paved the 
way for a successful solution of this 
tough old problem. 
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Pulpwood, the basic raw material from which paper bags 
made, is shown here being delivered to wood yard by 


Revolving drums tumble the logs against each other 
and against steel barriers to debark the pulpwood 


are 
rail 


A separate machine applies the 
handles for special type bags 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLE 
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bods were sold in bulk 


NE hundred years before 
() Christ was born, the Chinese 

made the first paper from 
mulberry bark, bamboo and fish 
nets. After that people began mak- 
ing paper from cotton and linen rags, 
and for almost 2000 years that was 
the way paper was made. 

Then in the middle of the 19th 
century came a great discovery. A 
German named Friedrich Gotlobb 
Keller produced the first mechanical 
wood pulp. He held blocks of wood 
against a grindstone, separated the 
fibers and with them formed a felted 
sheet. Thus was born the first paper 
made of wood pulp. 

When science developed the first 
chemical conversion of wood into 
pulp, the paper industry really be- 
gan its climb into the giant industry 
it is today. 

If you took all the paper pro- 
duced in the U. S. last year and made 
it into a strip one yard wide, you 
could build a path that would 
stretch to the planet Mars and back 
—a distance of over 70,000,000 miles. 
Before wood pulp was discovered, 
circulation of newspapers and books 
was extremely limited. Today over 
50 million newspapers come off the 
presses in a single day; 20,000 maga- 
zines publish 500 million copies a 
year 

But printing papers aren’t the 
whole paper story—not by any 
means. The really startling contri- 
bution to American industry and 
commerce, as well as individual con- 
venience, is paper bags and paper 
board. 

Go into any store in the country. 


Almost every item you buy will be 
neatly wrapped and packaged in a 
paper bag or container—or both. 

But it wasn’t that way 100 years 
ago. Our nation then consisted of 
only 26 states and 20,000,000 people. 
But the surge to the West had begun 
and business in all the area from the 
East Coast to the Mississippi was 
booming. 

The store keepers of that day got 
lots of calls—for groceries and meats, 
pots and pans, nails and flour, pins 
and potatoes—one general store usu- 
ally sold all these items—and hun- 
dreds of others. The problem was 
less of selling — than of packaging. 
Everything came in bulk — barrels, 
crates and sacks. Doling out small 
quantities to the customers was ever 
a poser. 

Some came to buy with “tote 
bags,” some with marketing baskets, 
others pleaded for a sheet of the 
prized wrapping paper — generally 
too expensive an item to dole out in- 
discriminately. The use of wood pulp 
for paper making was many years 
away; and the paper of the day was 
made of imported material such as 
jute, hemp and manila. Even news- 
papers, which usually ran four to six 
pages, were scarce. 

But that year, in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, then a small town 
settled almost exclusively by devout 
Moravians of German origin, a 35- 
year-old schoolmaster named Francis 
Wolle was looking into the problem. 
By October of 1852 he was granted 
a patent for a machine to make pa- 
per bags. 

Today there are lots of benefactors 





of the American housewife. A thou- 
sand utilities have been created to 
simplify the job of housekeeping. 
But the daddy of them all is this 
same Francis Wolle. 

When his product had finally been 
perfected some years later, the busi- 
ness of hauling home the week’s vic- 
tuals in one trip to the grocer was 
no longer a problem. But in those 
days it was very much a problem. 

And so, the story should relate 
that John Francis Wolle was ac- 
claimed with wide open arms and 
great enthusiasm by both shop 
keepers and the public. But it didn’t 
work out that way at all. 

As he, himself, put it later, “it re- 
quired a great deal of persuasion to 
convince parties of the importance 
of paper bags and the advantage of 
trying them . . . difficulties were so 
great that in almost every instance 
the expenses amounted to more than 
the profits—a good deal more.” To 
make things a little more difficult, 
several other inventors decided the 
field was worth the effort and addi- 
tional machines were developed for 
the automatic machine manufacture 
of paper bags. Competition reared 
its head! 

On June 10, 1869, the same Wolle, 
his brother August, a few of the 
other leading makers of machines, 
combined with interested financiers 
to form a company called the Union 
Paper Bag Machine Company. They 
did not make or sell bags, but manu- 
factured the machines which they 
sold to others who made the bags. 
By the early seventies these machines 

(Turn to page 47) 


Paper bags and cartons, which are standard and almost indispensable fixtures in modern 


American life, were unknown conveniences to the housewife of a hundred years ago 


fore paper bags, most 
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Sturdy paper grocery sack is necessity in today’s retail 
store, and most of the goods are sold in bags or cartons 
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Union Bag & Paper Corporation per- 
suaded sugar industry to use bags 
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VAST new domain is being 
opened for conservationists. 
Oddly enough, it does not lie 

in some far off wilderness, nor un- 
explored territory. Most of it, as a 
matter of fact, can readily be found 
in urban and suburban districts, or 
in well populated areas between the 
great centers of population of the 
United States. 

I refer to the rapidly expanding 
strips of laud that now border an 
increasing number of parkways, free- 
ways, turnpikes, expressways and 
other major roads, toll and free. 
Their total area has been estimated 
at more than 60,000 square miles, or 
greater than the state of Georgia. 

This comparatively recent phe- 
nomenon is of interest and impor- 
tance not only to motorists and high- 
way engineers, but also to landscape 
architects, horticulturists, mnursery- 
men, foresters, city and suburban 
planners, and particularly to con- 
servationists — those most interested 
in the preservation and the best use 
of the natural resources of the land. 
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By E. JOHN LONG 


“Roadside Conservation,” a new word in highway termi- 


nology, promises a safer and more scenic road system 


Much experimental roadside plant- 
ing is in progress, much more 
planned. But a great deal of study 
and research remains to be done, 
especially in the selection of the right 
types of trees, shrubs, vines and 
grasses, not only for ornamentation, 
or to reduce soil erosion and floods, 
but also to serve as screens to hide 
unsightly backgrounds, as “‘accents” 
to relieve driver fatigue, and as wind, 
snow, noise and headlight - glare 
breaks. 

But first let us consider for a mo- 
ment the country lanes that served 
our forefathers as roads. Steep and 
winding, they were also so narrow 
that carriages and wagons could not 
pass each other without one or both 
vehicles pulling off the roadway. 
Rights-of-way were generally narrow 
because, in some states, property 
owners had to take care of the road- 
way running along their property: 
also because local officials objected 
to the removal of too much footage 
from the tax rolls. Early highway 
users brought no such revenue as 


gasoline, oil and car sales taxes, nor 
license fees, that could be applied to 
highway building and maintenance. 

With the advent of the motor car 
and almost unlimited funds for road 
use, highways all over the nation 
have expanded from rutted trails to 
four-, six-, and eight-lane landscaped 
boulevards, whose rights-of-way may 
range in width from 40 or 50 feet to 
a mile or more. To avoid crossings 
at grade and traffic lights, elaborate 
clover-leaf intersections are con- 
structed, often taking up more space 
than does a small town. 

These new ribbons of commerce, 
virtually elongated parks, call for 
much original thinking as well as 
conventional engineering and land- 
scaping work. Landscaping, in par- 
ticular, has become highly special- 
ized, involving the saving of existing 
trees and shrubs, where it is possible, 
as well as the planting of desirable 
new growth. Experts must deter- 
mine, sometimes by trial and error, 
which types and species best meet 
such highway problems as dust, 
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Skillful plantings employed along modern highways not only enhance the natural beauty of 


the land, but screen out unsightly areas such as rail yards and industrial plants as well 











Looking south from the bridge at exit 36, Garden State Parkway, N. J., reveals curvelinear 
alinement and landscaping which reduces headlight glare on curves and at intersections 





fumes, and the artificial circulation 
of air from passing trucks and buses. 
Where parkways include parcels of 
land bought for protection or future 
expansion, there is also a prospect of 
timber-cropping—an extra dividend 
that no wise road-builder should 
overlook. 

“Roadside conservation” may be a 
comparatively new term to the gen- 
eral public, but it has had enthusi- 
astic advocates for some time, includ- 
ing federal and state highway, 
agriculture and forestry agencies; the 
American Automobile Association; 
American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects; The American Forestry As- 
sociation; National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Highway Research Board; 
American Nature Association, as well 
as many farsighted citizens. 

Massachusetts, in 1912, appears to 
have been the first to add roadside 
landscaping improvements to high- 
way construction projects. The idea 
was further developed in the early 
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parkways of Westchester County and 
on Long Island, New York. In this 
period emphasis was on aesthetic or 
decorative plantings, although soil 
conservation was also a factor. 
Then, in the early 1930s came the 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, 
exemplifying the varied role that 
trees and shrubs can play in a 
well rounded highway development. 
Plantings were skillfully employed 
not only to enhance the natural 
beauty of the right-of-way, which ran 
for the most part along the shore of 
the Potomac river but also to screen 
out railroad yards, borrow pits, in- 
dustrial areas and to reduce head- 
light glare on curves and at inter- 
sections. Plantings were not to any 
set pattern, in order to achieve in- 
formality, and, as highway engineers 
learned later, this also had the added 
value of relieving driver fatigue. In- 
stead of levelling all trees and other 
growth, as was then customary in 
road building, certain trees and 


shrubs were spared, even if the high- 
way had to be curved a bit to do so. 
As a result, the new highway was 
partially landscaped from the date it 
was opened, at no additional cost. 
This unique road, used by thou- 
sands of tourists enroute from the 
National Capital to the home of 
George Washington, probably did 
more than anything else to stimulate 
public appreciation of the advan- 
tages of parkways, and generate an 
appetite for more of the same. 
Since that time, highway engineers 
and landscape architects, working 
together, have made great strides. 
Parkways have blossomed in many 
parts of the country. Some of these, 
such as Skyline Drive, Blue Ridge 
Parkway, Colonial Parkway, etc., are 
projects of the federal government; 
others are state or corporate enter- 
prises, such as the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, New Jersey Turnpike, 
New York Thruway, Washington 
National Pike, Garden State Park- 
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way—to mention only a few. 

Some valuable studies have been 
made of this greatly expanded me- 
dium of transportation, notably that 
by the Highway Research Board, 
under the auspices of the National 
Research Council; and the reports 
of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 

But for those interested in fores- 
try, the best document related to 
roadside conservation is a lengthy 
“Plant Material Check List,” recent- 
ly prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. It is a thorough job, but 
much too detailed to be reproduced 
within the confines of a magazine 
article. I shall summarize only its 
highlights. 

In a nation as large as the United 
States, there can be no simple answer 
te a question like: “What is the best 
kind of tree to plant along roads?” 
The same reply certainly could not 
be given for Maine and Florida, nor 
even for such adjacent states as 
Kansas and Colorado. Is the tree 
intended for shade, erosion control, 
a screen, or what? 

So the Bureau has listed its road- 
side planting materials under six 
headings: 

I) Vines and groundcover (na- 
tive and naturalized) 

II) Shrubs (native and natural- 

ized) 

III) Trees (evergreen) 

IV) Small Trees (deciduous) 

V) Shade Trees (deciduous) 

VI) Special types (palm, cactus, 

etc.) 

Plants or trees that have been 
tested in three or more states are 
rated for “general use,” those tested 
In one or two states, “limited use.” 
Many plants are omitted because 
their usefulness is still in doubt. But 
there are enough species to give a 
wide choice to landscapers in a ma- 
jority of the states. 


The “general” rating is further 
qualified by such factors as ease of 
transplanting, availability to nurs- 
eries, good spring or fall coloring of 
leaves, blossoms or berries, resistance 
to snow, ice or wind, rapid growth, 
and long life. 

Let us take a look at some of the 
“generals” in relation to roadside 
use. Among the larger deciduous 
trees, the oaks seem to have the high- 
est unofficial score, especially the pin 
oak and the willow oak. Not only do 
they have the longest life and great- 
€st resistance to disease, but they 
seem to be particularly adept at 
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ignoring dust, smoke and fumes. 
Some varieties of oak can be grown 
in almost every part of the land. 

While experts agree that the 
American elm is probably the pret- 
tiest of all roadside trees, they warn 
that it is subject to insect and dis- 
ease injury. Dutch elm blight has 
taken many fine eastern elms in re- 
cent years, and continues to do so. 
Landscape architects favor the elm 
as an accent tree, rather than in con- 
tinuous plantings. 

Another good accent tree is the 
paper birch, which is especially ef- 
fective when planted on the outside 
of curves. Gums show up best along 
the borders of woods or forests, 
where their leaves are the first to 
turn in autumn. River birch and 
willows thrive in bottomlands, or 
along lakes and streams. They are 
nicely suited to ravines that must be 
straddled by dual highways. 

For dry, hot hilltop roadsides the 
hackberry is best; and where thick 
foliage is desired around picnic 
grounds or waysides, the Ohio buck- 
eye meets the test. Expressways cut 
through city or suburban areas 
should use Norway maples or Lon- 


don plane trees, both of which are 
resistant to smoke and fumes. But 
neither poplar nor quaking aspen 
do well near industrial sections. 

Among the evergreens, preference 
varies with soil, resistance to drought, 
and intended use. There is no over- 
all favorite, but the most versatile 
tree seems to be the ordinary scrub 
pine, perhaps because it provides the 
most dependable all - year - round 
screening, the chief role of ever- 
greens along roadsides. It grows well 
in any soil, and rapidly. 

The finest looking evergreen any- 
where, of course, is the stately white 
pine. But it is a slow grower, and 
its range is limited. In northeastern 
United States, Canadian hemlock of- 
fers a splendid snow and wind 
screen. Carolina hemlock gives wel- 
come shade farther south. 

Experts agree that road builders 
should spare every holly they can. It 
is another accent tree, and very dif- 
ficult to transplant. The southern 
magnolia likewise should be protect. 
ed within its limited range. Eastern 
red cedar, slender and stately, makes 
a striking border — except near or- 


(Turn to page 51) 






















Trees should not hug the highway as they prevent prompt drying off of 
the road surface after rains, and cause hazardous driving conditions 





Roadside trees also follow the multiple-use principle. 


They help pre- 


vent erosion, provide shade for motorists, and attract small wildlife 
































For many years man has been taking as his own the natural habitat of mi- 





gratory waterfowl—now he builds flyways to replace what he has destroyed 


IGRATORY waterfowl get 

treated pretty rough these 

days. A good part of the 
time wild ducks and geese don’t 
know where their homes will be 
from season to season. 

A pair of mallards that has spent 
the summer raising youngsters in 
Canada, and looking forward to a 
leisurely family excursion down the 
Mississippi River come autumn, is 
liable to find some of its accustomed 
resting places nonexistent. 

According to the duck’s view- 
point, the builders of dams and the 
drainers of marshes must take a per- 
verse delight in ruining waterfowl 
habitat. During the past several dec- 
ades, the Army Engineer Corps has 
done such an alteration job on the 
Mississippi River that large sections 
of it can no longer support the great 
flocks of migratory waterfowl they 
once did. 

On the Pacific Coast, farmers, 
mainly rice and other grain growers, 
have appropriated much of the wa- 
ter in California, plus by far the 
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By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


lion’s share of its marshes, leaving 
only a pitful remnant for wild ducks 
and geese. In certain sections all over 
the country, marshes are either 
drained or flooded, depending upon 
what man thinks at the moment he 
must have in the way of agricultural 
expansion, flood control or hydro- 
electric power. With few exceptions, 
migratory waterfowl get a setback as 
a result of these wholesale changes 
in topography. 

What’s becoming of the mallards, 
pintails, canvasback, bluebills, red- 
heads, ruddys, not to mention the 
snows, blues, Canadas and other 
members of the wild goose tribe, 
while their homes are being gobbled 
up? 

The answer is the birds are losing 
out in some sections of the country. 
There simply isn’t enough habitat 
to go around. 

However, the picture isn’t all 
gloomy. Man, being a sometime 





ingenious creature, is actually cre 
ating flyways to take the place ol 
migratory waterfowl habitat de- 
stroyed or curtailed. 

In a sense, it’s a peculiar business. 
With one hand man, at considerable 
expense, destroys magnificent natu- 
ral waterfowl habitat to create more 
farm lands to raise more surplus 
crops to store at more expense. 
Then, with the other hand, and at 
considerable added expense, he cre- 
ates waterfowl habitat to take the 
place of what he has destroyed. 

Crazy or not, if man didn’t do 
something about creating waterfowl 
habitat, the ranks of wild ducks and 
geese would be considerably thinner 
than they are today. Due credit 
must be given the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the various 
state game commissions for coming 
up with some amazing answers to 
what not so long ago appeared to be 
non-answerable problems. 

Serious attention has already been 
given one of the hardest hit sections 
of the country, as far as waterfowl 
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are concerned. The Mississippi Fly- 
way, which has suffered piecemeal 


destruction at the hands of the 
Army Engineer Corps, has been sup- 
planted to some extent by what is 
now known as the “T'VA Flyway.” 

The decimated Pacific Flyway 
may get a much needed shot in the 
arm by the proposed creation of 
what has been tentatively christened 
the “Columbia Flyway,” a 100-mile 
long segment of waterfowl refuges 
coming into being in eastern Wash- 
ington State. Both of these projects 
are literal lifesavers for ducks and 
geese. 

Creation of flyways is something 
like moving the mountain to Mo- 
hammed. Although Mohammed, in 
the form of wild ducks, is not loath 
to move to the mountain, given a 
chance. Just show a pintail where 
he can eat and rest on the water, 
and he’ll come in a hurry, bringing 
his family, friends and a whole host 
of acquaintances. Ask any grain 
farmer. 

This business of creating flyways 
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got started in 1935 on the Tennes- 
see River, but at the time hardly 
anyone realized what was destined to 
‘happen. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was busy constructing 28 


dams by which a meandering river 
was being transformed into a series 
of deep water lakes. Even the en- 
gineers who conceived the plan, and 
who usually think any body of wa- 
ter they produce with a dam should 
automatically be full of fish and 
loaded with ducks, admitted the 
TVA lake chain would do little for 
waterfowl. 

The lakes were too deep and the 
sides too steep to permit growth of 
aquatic foods. A duck may light on 
such a lake for a rest, but if there is 
nothing around to eat, he’s not go- 
ing to stay long. It looked at first 
as if all that water were going to 
waste, unless fish could find it to 
their liking. 

For a number of years that situa- 
tion prevailed. Boats sailed on the 
lakes made by the dams, and fish did 
put in an appearance and fared well. 
But as far as ducks and geese were 
concerned, it might as well have 
been the Mojave Desert. 

Several scientists of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, among them 
Dr. Clarence Cottam, had different 
ideas. They were convinced the 
TVA chain of lakes could be made 
to support waterfowl] if food for the 
birds could be produced. 

Beginning in 1938 the Fish and 
Wildlife Service acquired three tracts 
of land along the TVA lake chain— 
Kentucky Woodlands, a 68,000-acre 
tract between the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers; the Tennessee 
Refuge, a 50,000-acre area in the 
north central part of Tennessee; and 
Wheeler Refuge, 41,000 acres near 
Decatur, Alabama. 

To all intents and purposes they 
were just hunks of land along man- 



























made lakes. Of what use could they 
be to waterfowl? Dr. Cottam had 
some convictions about that and 
proceeded to put them into practice. 
Clarence Markley, long time water- 
fowl refuge manager of the Service, 
was put in charge of Wheeler Ref- 
uge and told to raise cereal crops all 
along the shore line and aquatic 
plants any place water levels would 
permit. 

Markley planted fields of barley, 
corn, wheat, rye and other grains, 
and thus a “waterfowl farm’ was 
born. 

A duck is a fairly smart bird, as 
most hunters know. Prior to the 
creation of the TVA chain of lakes, 
a few ducks used the Tennessee 
River, but their numbers were pretty 
skimpy. It is reasonable to assume 
that some wise old mallard made the 
discovery there was good eatin’ to be 
had along the shore of Wheeler 


Lake, and informed his relatives and 
friends. At any rate, it wasn’t long 
before ducks showed up in consid- 
erable numbers at Wheeler Lake. 
They fed on the grain fields planted 
by Markley. 

After seven years Markley built up 
Wheeler to the point where it was a 
regular stopover for large flocks of 
mallards, pintails, blacks and other 
ducks on their annual migration 
flights. In fact, many birds were 
staying through the winter. 

Markley was transferred to the 
Tennessee Refuge where he followed 
out the same farming practice on a 
larger scale. Soon that area began 
to show a remarkable wild duck 
population, both transient and win- 
ter visitors. 

During this time, Kentucky Wood- 
land was developed along the same 
lines. 

This influx of wild ducks made a 


big hit with sportsmen all up and 
down the erstwhile Tennessee R iver, 
Most of them had been traveling far 
afield for their duck shooting; and 
having the birds come practically 
to their back door was highly grati- 
fying, to indulge in a mild under. 
statement. The states of Tennessee 
and Alabama obtained tracts of land 
near the federal refuges and devel- 
oped them for public shooting 
One thing bothered Dr. Cottam, 
however. There were hardly any 
geese on what was now known as 
the TVA Flyway. Most of the Can- 
adas were sticking to their old rou- 
tine of flying down the Mississippi 
River despite the curtailed habitat, 
It takes a lot of convincing to per 
suade a Canada goose to change his 
way of doing things. What’s good 
enough for his father and grand- 
father is good enough for him. 
(Turn to page 54) 





A magnificent migratory waterfowl refuge 


is being created in the eastern part of Wash- 


ington by the Fish and Wildlife Service, where only a dry canyon existed previously 














This is a duck’s eye view of the new Columbia waterfowl refuge which will be incor- 
porated into the “Columbia Flyway,” a spur of the decimated Pacific Flyway system. 
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$25 planting bar plus help of 5 
boys plant 1000 trees per hour 





This tree planting machine costs $350 
and it can plani 15,000 trees per day. 
Planting bar is attached to the wheel 
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Tree farming can be a profitable enterprise that benefits the community as well as the owner 





_ By KENNETH ANDERSON 


UST three months ago the tele- 
phone rang sharply at our house. 
It was my nephew on the other 

end of the line, letting me know that 
the 11,000 trees we had ordered in 
November from the State of New 
York Conservation Department had 
arrived at the Olean express station 
and that he would pick them up the 
yext morning with the big truck. 

For the past several years my 
nephew Glen and some of our other 
relatives have been reforesting or 
planting Christmas tree stock on 
the waste land sections of our New 
York dairy farms. In 1954, how- 
ever, Glen and I had a chance to 
buy an abandoned 136 acre dairy 
farm, of which about 100 acres are 
clear of brush, and not so steep it 
could not be farmed with wheel trac- 
tors. The land ran from “gently 
sloping to tilting” as the former 
owner expressed it, and it seemed 
ideal for tree farm purposes. So we 
discussed the possibilities, took a 
good look at the check book, and 
bought the place. 

Fortunately for us, the farmhouse 
on the place was good enough so it 
could be rented to reliable tenants 
who could be depended on to report 
fire or thieves if anyone did attempt 
to steal trees. The barn we decided 
to use as a machine shed until some 
more profitable use could be made 
of it. The land, until replanted in 
trees, would be utilized either as hay 


land or pasture. This would help 
pay the taxes and keep up the fences 
until tree sales would take care of 
the expenses. 

Deep frosts and late snows delayed 
the Conservation Department in lift- 
ing and shipping seedlings this year, 
but our first shipment of 11,000 trees 
arrived at the express station on 
April 29th. The crate of trees 
weighed over 500 pounds but a spe- 
cial rate had been allowed so that 
the shipping charge was under $20. 
The trees were hauled to the farm, 
“heeled in” beside the brook, and 
left there until I arrived on Sunday 
morning. 

Planting the smaller lots of trees 
on our farms had been done pre- 
viously by means of spades or other 
makeshift devices. Time was of the 
essence in this case, however, so Glen 
and I had a big planting bar made, 
of four-inch angle iron, to be used 
in connection with the tractor. This 
bar, which is made so that it can be 
bolted on an ordinary tractor wheel, 
was designed and manufactured for 
us by the Gorecki Machine Com- 
pany, at Franklinville, New York. 
This company manufactures and dis- 
tributes a tree planting machine 
priced at $350.00, with which, under 
good conditions, it is claimed 15,000 
trees a day may be planted. The 
Gorecki Double Planting Bar we 
purchased, however, costs only 
$25.00, plus shipping costs. It may 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Illustration by James Fisher 


T had been a wonderful, exciting 
lf summer for boys surrounded all 

winter by the comfort of well-to- 
do homes. The far-ranging Wilder- 
ness Camp, based only in a station 
wagon, had gathered them from Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Connecticut 
and St. Louis. 

Now, after climbing in the Yellow- 
stone and Glacier National Parks 
they headed into the mountainous 
terrain of western Canada. At the 
end of three days camping beside the 
beautiful Moraine Lake not far from 
Banff, they decided to climb snow- 
covered Mount Temple which rose 
to 11,636 feet just above their camp- 
site. 

Led by an assistant counselor they 
set out on July 11th equipped with 
sneakers, spiked baseball shoes and 
a 4 inch nylon cord. About 3,000 
feet up they established a supply 
camp, and the next day the more 
ambitious climbers continued to the 
8,500 foot level. For most this was 
enough, but eleven wanted to go on, 
and were granted permission by the 
counselor, although he himself stayed 
behind. He cautioned them to be 
extremely careful; and they roped 
themselves together with their cord, 
much as they had seen adult climb- 
ers do so often in the movies—with 
more substantial ropes. 

Crawling up a steep wall of rock 
and soggy snow, they made poor 
progress; and by four in the after- 
noon had gone but about 1,000 feet, 
and so decided to return. But it 
was too late. Hardly had they ma- 
neuvered to new footholds when 
there was an ominous rumble above 
them and a tremendous avalanche 
of summer-soft snow came roaring 
down. The anchor man dug his pick 
into the ice and held fast, but the 
light cord snapped quickly and the 
rest were carried over the cliff. Seven 
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Although a shocking tragedy, the Banff accident re- 


vealed the absolute necessity for progressive train- 


ing of youth in this rugged form of outdoor camping 


“WILDERNESS CAMPING?” 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


were either killed or died later from 
exposure to the freezing rain which 
came soon after. Their ages ranged 
from twelve to sixteen. Banff Park 
Superintendent B. I. M. Strong later 
pointed out that no one had asked 
for advice about climbing Mount 
Temple, considered a tough climb 
for adult experts; and that in many 
ways the boys had been improperly 
equipped. 

All over America camp directors 
and leaders in outdoor recreation 
were shocked by this tragedy, and 
those who specialized in “wilder- 
ness” camping saw in it but another 
evidence of the absolute necessity for 
careful planning so that a young 
camper learns progressively what he 
can and can not do in any given 
situation. 

The term “wilderness” camping 
has come up in recent years to dis- 
tinguish this more rugged form of 
camping from life in some of the 
more luxurious, country-club type 
camps. Its sponsors feel that wilder- 
ness camping is one of the most valu- 
able and satisfying of all outdoor ex- 
periences. Institutional camps, such 
as those run by the Boy Scouts have 
always offered more rugged pro- 
grams, but even among the fancier 
private camps there has always re- 
mained a small but steady interest in 
wilderness camping. Consequently, 
many of these outfits have small wil- 
derness units, restricted to older 
boys, who live in separate tents and 
follow a more rugged program. 

To find out in greater detail just 
what wilderness camping means to- 
day, I visited Tanager Lodge on 
Lake Chateaugay in upper New York 
State for American Forests and had a 
talk with Fay Welch who has spent 
most of his life in the open, and 
has been director of this camp since 
1925. Winters he is lecturer in the 


University of Syracuse’s College of 
Forestry — and also runs a skiing 
school. 

Tall and spare, with rugged, 
weathered features, blue eyes and 
wiry gray hair, Welch long has been 
an advocate of simpler and more 
self-reliant camping. He and his wife 
make it their business to see that the 
boys and girls who come to their 
camp not only learn to take care of 
themselves in the woods—but do so 
with safety and enjoyment. Also, 
they try to help city children see the 
beauty in a sunset, a magnificent 
vista, or the delicate tracery of pat- 
terns as the sun comes through on 
the forest floor. 

Often, Welch admits, they are dis- 
couraged in these efforts and feel 
they are wasting their time. Then, 
two, three or four years later older 
campers will suddenly come out 
with, “Remember the sunset that 
time we climbed Old Baldy?” or 
“You know, I'll never forget how 
bright the stars were that night we 
camped on the island!” 

While he strives always to keep 
things simple, Welch has made a few 
concessions at Tanager Lodge Camp, 
built on a beautiful point covered 
with birches, maples, pines and bal- 
sam firs, which projects into Lake 
Chateaugay. Here in the base camp 
there are wooden tent platforms, and 
the meals are cooked by a regular 
cook. But the campers cut the fire- 
wood, take turns waiting on the 
table, and keep their tents, and the 
area round them, clean and orderly. 

Welch will have none of the fancy 
extras which are so prized in many 
camps these days; such as tennis, 
movies, exhibitions of fancy hovse- 
manship, swimming pools, etc. 
(There is wonderful swimming in 
the lake.) Nor does he offer the two- 
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story cabins for campers, with a liv- 
ing room downstairs and bedrooms 
upstairs, with running water, flush 
toilets, etc., found in some camps. 


Even on a chilly morning, campers 
wash their faces kneeling on a rock 
in the lake, and use a latrine they 
themselves have dug. Furthermore, 
his counselors are just that, and pro- 
vide no room service for the campers. 
And when a group goes out on a 
hike or canoe trip for several days, 
the kids collect the wood, make their 
own fire (sometimes with wet wood) , 
cook their meals, wash up—and also 
find their own way. Welch conducts 
special training in not getting lost. 

One of Fay’s basic concepts about 
wilderness camping is evident when 
the camper first shows up—although 
he may not be aware of it. This is 
that a camp should not be too easy 
to reach. No motor road passes with- 
in many miles of Tanager Lodge. A 
small launch carries all passengers, 
supplies and mail from the opposite 
shore of Lake Chateaugay at Merrill, 
N. Y., a good forty minutes away— 
and this is the only way in or out. 
This keeps fond parents “who just 
happened to be passing by” from 
dropping in — upsetting youngsters 
and reminding them how homesick 
they are. 


Welch has carried out this same 
idea in his winter ski camp, located 
in a lonely area 50 miles north of 
Syracuse at the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario. He purposely built his 
cabin a half mile from the road in 
such a location that it can be reached 
only on skis. “If I hadn’t,” he ex- 
plains, “people would bring up 
everything but the kitchen stove. 
Now, they can bring just what they 
can carry on a back pack.” 

Welch’s first basic rule for camp- 
ers strikes modern kids the minute 
they hit camp: “no radios!” “I want 
this break with civilization to be as 
complete as I can make it. The only 
radio in camp is one they never hear 
—a small one my wife and I have 
in our headquarters to catch weather 
reports. Some camps, I hear, are 
even allowing TV sets! What kind of 
camping is that?” 

As to preparing youngsters to be 
self reliant and at home in the for- 
est—it starts early. 

“Take the matter of mountain 
climbing,” he told me, “Every year 
we have a few very young .boys— 
around seven or eight. Even they get 
to climb some “mountains.” Not the 
first day in camp, of course, but after 
a week or ten days, when they have 
the feel of things, and are at home 
in the woods. 
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“First of all I make sure they have 
comfortable well-worn shoes (not the 
brand-new ones packed by Mother) , 
and a canteen of water—and then 
we go  bushwhacking — climbing 
where there is no trail. It’s all over 
in an hour and a half; and the ascent 
has been easy, but they’ve been up 
some 800 feet to where they can get 
a view of the scenery. And when 
they gather around the campfire that 
evening they feel they’ve really had 
it. They can talk about their “moun- 
tain” with satisfaction and authority. 


“Then a week or two later, they 
scale a slightly more imposing peak, 
and still later, an even higher one— 
always feeling more and more proud 
of themselves. In the meanwhile, 
both on the trail and back at the 
base camp they have been painlessly 
absorbing a good deal of woods- 
man’s lore; and some basic rules, to 
give them additional confidence.” 


“One of the first things to teach 
campers,” Welch told me, “is how 
to use a compass. We even make a 
kind of game of it for the younger 
ones. One of the counselors will run 
a straight line through a part of the 
campsite with his compass and mark 
the far extremity with an all but 
invisible stake. Then the boys will 
try, one at a time, to follow direc- 
tions and see how near they come to 
the stake. 

“We even practice getting ‘un- 
lost.’ Sometimes a counselor will take 
a group which has had some little 
practice in compass work on what we 
call a ‘merry-go-round’—walk them 
round and round about a mile from 
camp until they are thoroughly lost, 
and then tell them, ‘your supper is 
back at camp—now find your way 
out.’ There may be some differences 
of opinion at first; but after starting 
first in one direction and then an- 
other, the group usually charts a true 
course back to camp. Some people 
call this ‘orienting.’ 

“In addition to teaching campers 
how to use a compass, we show them 
that there are other ways in which to 
find directions. The tops of white 
pines and hemlocks, for example, 
usually lean in an easterly direction; 
and if you keep going down hill, you 
are usually pretty sure of coming to 
water—possibly the stream you see 
on your map, or the one you are 
looking for. And at night you can 
take a bearing from the stars—with 
a little training.” 

In a pocket booklet Welch has 
written to help campers he tells of 
an old-timer who was asked if he had 
ever been lost. 


“Well, no,” he answered, “but 


once I was badly bewildered for 
three days.” 

“It’s no disgrace to get lost,”” Welch 
concluded. “The important thing is 
not to stay that way.” 

Other devices Welch insists upon 
when groups go out, are that all 
must stay fairly close together; and 
the business of “counting off’ once 
in a while to make sure everybody 
is accounted for. And to make sure 
nobody overdoes it, the time of the 
rest periods on the trail are counted 
from the time the last boy has come 
up and stopped walking. 

In one respect Welch’s approach 
to nature lore differs from that in 
many other camps. “We never ask 
campers to sit down and learn lists 
of names of trees, plants or animals. 
I believe they get enough of that 
kind of thing in school.” 

To prove his point Welch brought 
out some copies of the fine modern 
texts filled with colored illustrations 
in use today, in schools. He has a 
good-sized library which campers can 
consult whenever they want. 

“Instead of asking boys and girls 
to learn lists of names we show them 
what food they can safely eat in the 
forest, and which woods make the 
best fire, or support for a shelter if 
they have to build one. They learn, 
too, that the fuel value of wood is 
roughly proportional to its dry 
weight . . . but that even if there 
isn’t any wood which is dry on the 
outside, they can soon have a fire 
going with which to cook and warm 
themselves up . . . if they know how 
to build one. 

“We don’t have any tennis or fenc- 
ing or basketball—but we do pro- 
duce competent woodsmen who are 
self-reliant, and can handle an ax or 
a canoe with skill and safety. 

“But here, too, we make things 
progressive. Before a camper can 
use a canoe, he or she must be a 
good swimmer; and one of the first 
things we do when they are learning 
to paddle is to have them purposely 
upset their canoes a few feet out 
from the swimming dock. Then we 
prove to them that even when a 
canoe is flooded with water it will 
still help two people to keep afloat.” 

Later that afternoon I had an op- 
portunity to watch Fay’s careful 
teaching of the use of an ax. A 
group of twelve year olds were led 
just outside of camp and told to go 
to work on a fallen tree, while Fay 
checked each boy’s grip on his ax, 
the placement of his feet, and his 
technique in various strokes, to in- 
sure safety. 


(Turn to page 53) 
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A distinguished American forester who has had an active hand in the 
shaping of American forest policy herewith presents his analysis of 

the O. & C. situation and makes reply to an article “The Battle for 
Public Timber” published by American Forests in its July, 1955, issue 


WHAT PRICE COMPETITION? 





By WILLIAM B. GREELEY 


cle on The Battle for Public 
Timber, by my friend James P. 
Rogers, published in AMERICAN For- 
Ests for July. It brings vividly to 
mind the days in the late thirties, 
when forest industries in the Pacific 
Northwest were recovering courage 
after depression and facing the fu- 
ture with chins up. I had a hand in 
the hearings on both the O. and C. 
Sustained Yield Act of 1937 and the 
Cooperative Sustained Yield Law of 
1944. It was obvious that public tim- 
ber would play an increasing part in 
shaping the future of Northwestern 
forestry. I had great hope that these 
two laws would really help our mi- 
gratory mills to settle down—to a 
new order of timber growing, close 
use of raw material and stable com- 
munities. Like many others, I was 
fed up on huge black waste-burners, 
immense heaps of left-over slashings, 
ghosts of abandoned sawmills and 
vast areas of tax-delinquent cutovers. 
Now we seem to be approaching 
an acid test of the basic ideas in this 
legislation. We want to eat our cake 


| AM greatly interested by the arti- 
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and still have it. We want progres- 
sive, sustaining forest industries and 
permanent payrolls but we will not 
part company with an old, somewhat 
draggled sweetheart—named “Com- 
petition.” 

I think Mr. Rogers draws a one- 
sided picture. The two laws are 
permissive, not mandatory. They 
give the Secretaries of Interior and 
Agriculture discretion to sell public 
timber within designated zones of 
manufacture where they decide this 
course is in the public interest. 

The secretary determines, after 
due process of investigation, public 
hearings, or what not, which method 
will be followed on any given ad- 
ministrative district. The responsi- 
bility is his to establish a unit of sus- 
tained production and local manu- 
facture where he believes it will 
serve the public interest, or to leave 
the timber open to unrestricted com- 
petition if he deems that the wiser 
course. All of which provides oppor- 
tunity for realistic administration, 
geared to the local situations, in lieu 
of an arbitrary rule of law. 

The O. and C. Law of 1937 found 
sawmills, large and small, scattered 
over western Oregon. Most of them 
had acquired unreserved sections 
within the O. and C. grant. Most of 
them were buying O. and C. timber 
as their logging roads came to it. 
Most of them were the principal in- 
dustrial supports of their com- 
munities. They were the established 
industry and source of local employ- 
ment, and they were there because 
the O. and C. grant had invited them 
and permitted them to become estab- 
lished. 

The hearings on the proposed leg- 
islation in 1937 strongly recommend- 
ed that preference be given to these 
established mills and their communi- 
ties of skilled workers in the future 
harvesting of O. and C. timber. Here 
was settled, competent forest indus- 
try, and the government, said many 
witnesses, should perpetuate it and 
the economic structure of which it 
was the life blood. Oregon wanted 
its forest industry to settle down, 
grow trees, and use the wood it had 
previously burned up in slash fires. 


Here, in the O. and C. Grant, was a 
practical way to go about it. 

So, the O. and C. administration 
went to work under its new Law and 
the strong public opinion behind it. 
It divided the entire area into Mas- 
ter-Marketing Units, each with its 
own allowable cut of timber. As Mr. 
Rogers says, the “Ins” are in and the 
“Outs” are out; for an operator must 
have a plant within a Master Unit 
in order to bid for any part of its 
allowable cut. Let me emphasize 
again that this all rests upon the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. If Mr. Rog- 
ers is dissatisfied with any particular 
situation, his remedy lies in a request 
to the Secretary to eliminate a mar- 
keting unit, or to change its allow- 
able cut or to modify its boundaries. 
The plan is wholly subject to ad- 
ministrative control, from one day 
to another. 

On the national forests, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has approved 
only five marketing units where local 
manufacture of a prescribed annual 
cut is required. Applications for 
three additional community units in 
the Pacific Northwest have been re- 
jected or hearings thus far declined. 

An interesting example of a com- 
munity unit approved on a national 
forest under the Act of 1944 is Grays 
Harbor—one of the oldest milling 
centers on the West Coast. 

In its heyday, Grays Harbor main- 
tained 18 large sawmills and ex- 
ported up to one billion feet of lum- 
ber a year. Most of the old mills 
have cut out and been dismantled. 
The Harbor towns have had a hard 
struggle and their unemployment 
has been high. Should the United 
States government, largest timber 
owner in the region, give any consid- 
eration to the predicament of this 
community—or any help in getting 
back on its feet? Or should Uncle 
Sam go right on down the beaten 
path and sell all the timber his for- 
ests grow to the highest bidder? The 
result might easily be to ship out logs 
grown in Grays Harbor watersheds 
for manufacture by hungry sawmills 
on Puget Sound to the east or the 
Columbia River to the south. 

(Turn to page 4°) 
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Boosting job production everywhere 


1 tractor, 75,000 bf daily—Skidding 
virgin red cedar from coastal swamps 
near Forks, Wash., TD-24 averages 
75,000 bd. ft. per day, Scribner Scale. 
Says Owner Bert Cole, ““TD-24 does 
day after day what was impossible a 


Tough job specialist— Dotters & McDonald, 
Springville (California) loggers use their 
around their 
show in the Sierra Nevada mountains. Unit 
skids tree-length fir, cedar, and pine logs... 


TD-24 for ‘‘all heavy work” 


few years ago. It often goes through 
mud covering its tracks. In my opinion, 
no crawler compares with it for logging 
in swamps or mountains, or for ease of 
operation and maintenance.” 


builds truck roads through rock . . . handles 
such odd jobs as erecting the 85 ft. spar tree 
shown. “It’s a brute for work,”’ says Partner 
D. M. Dotters. “It gets our hardest jobs 
done faster and better than any other tractor.” 





a AEs Males 


No repairs in 2 years of continuous 
crusher service—that’s the record of 
this International 125 h.p. diesel. Aver- 
age output, in gravel pit near Bartlett, 
N.H., is 100 yds. hourly. 


90¢ produces 1500 bd. ft.—Near 
Oakland, Maryland, this International- 
powered sawmill produces 1500 ft. of 
100% hardwood per hour. Owners, E. 
C. Grimm Lumber Co, report fuel costs 
only 90¢ hourly. Mill handles logs 16 
inches to 5 ft. in diameter, up to 16 ft. 
long. Timber is selectively cut from 
6,000 acres, then snaked to mill by 
TD-14 and TD-18 tractors. 





os & me 


"Twice as fast as other big tractors on 
many logging jobs,” is what Wooley 
Logging Co., Drain, Oregon, say about 
their 7 TD-24’s. These crawlers develop 
161 dhp, have top speed of 7.8 mph, 
steer with power on both tracks. 


A machine size for every 
job... see your nearest 
INTERNATIONAL 
ie ee 2 ae ee 
for details. 





Fast acceleration helps 18!4-yd. Pay- 
scraper make one more trip hourly than 
other self-propelled scrapers used by 
W. E. O’Neill on road job shown. Cycle 
length averages 214 miles; material is 
mostly loose, ball-bearing sand. 
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150,000 bf daily—that’s average output 
for Whitaker Logging Co’s TD-24 on 
Douglas Fir operation in Willamette Na- 
tional Forest, Oregon. Skids average 1000 
ft. “Best performance of any tractor,’’ says 
Owner Jim Whitaker. 
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Purchase by the government of Aztec lands 
in Arizona and their restoration to national 


forests is recommended by AFA’s Directors 


Artec 
Land 
\~ Problem 





































HE Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association 

last month urged that 100,000 
acres of land in the Coconino and 
Sitgreaves National Forests of Ari- 
zona that were awarded by the courts 
to the Aztec Land and Cattle Com- 
pany be purchased by the United 
States in the public interest and re- 
stored to the management pattern of 
the two forests. Prior to the decision 
of the courts these lands had been 
under Forest Service management 
for 50 years. The action was taken 
by the Board at AFA’s Annual Meet- 
ing in Jacksonville. The action was 
unanimous on the part of board 
members present at the meeting. 
The Board’s resolution: 
“Whereas, the United States since 
1898 has occupied, managed and 
invested both time and money in 
the timber, watershed and other 
renewable natural resources of the 
Coconino and Sitgreaves National 
Forests; 
“And whereas, back in 1942 claim 
was made to approximately 100,- 
000 acres of these lands by the Az- 
tec Tand and Cattle Company 
which claim to said lands was up- 
held by the federal courts; 
“And whereas, legislation has now 





been proposed to the Congress of 
the United States to perfect the 
public’s title to these lands which 
have so long been administered as 
a part of the national forests by 
purchasing the ownership rights 
which were awarded by the court’s 
decision, and thus to continue the 
management of these lands for 
production of timber, water, for- 
age for domestic livestock, hunt- 
ing, fishing and other values in 
the public interest. 

“Therefore, pursuant to the policy 
declared in the Program for Amer- 
ican Forestry as adopted by our 
Association in 1954, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, by the Board of Direc- 
tors of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, that in the public inter- 
est the Congress be urged to per- 
fect the government title of these 
lands and restore them to the ex- 
isting management pattern at a 
fair and just price determined by 
the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, which has had long 
experience in establishing values 
of forest lands and which we are 
confident will take into consider- 
ation the reduced value of these 
lands located in a checkerboard 
pattern.” 





The Board’s action on the Aztec 
lands case followed two rump ses. 
sions and a full dress Directors meet. 
ing where the matter was fully ex. 
plored. The lands in question are 
old railroad grant lands and until 
1942 the government was unaware 
that any cloud existed on the title, 
At that time the Aztec company 
brought suit for the lands under the 
Innocent Purchaser’s clause of the 
Transportation Act. The courts up. 
held this claim and the lands are 
now the legal property of the com. 
pany to be disposed of as it sees fit. 
The court’s decision created a 
checkerboard pattern of ownership 
in the two forests (See map) and 
thus posed an interesting problem in 
land ownership and management. 
Being part of a land grant, the lands 
consist of odd numbered sections 
and form a checkerboard pattern 
with intermingled national forest 
lands. About 68,000 acres of the 
lands have merchantable sawtimber 
which is now operable and about 
5,500 acres contain presently inoper- 
able sawtimber. The remaining acre- 
age is largely woodland and grass 
land suitable for watershed manage- 
ment and grazing use. The timbered 
area also produces forage and is 
grazed by both sheep and cattle. 


Most recent appraisal of the lands 
in question show that the timber is 
valued at $4,616,858; the land at 
$479,225; water at $805,800; hunt- 
ing, $400,000. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that the hunt- 
ing value is based on the annual deer 
and elk kill on these lands. Ari- 
zonians also say that the water evalu- 
ation is conservative and its worth 
cannot actually be computed in dol- 
lars and cents. 


On the basis of the best intelli- 
gence the AFA could obtain, the 
people of Arizona wish to see these 
lands purchased by the government 
and returned to the national forests. 
Some Arizonians who are personally 
opposed to further acquisition of 
land by the federal government, re- 
port that the management program 
carried on by the Forest Service in 
Arizona is very important to the 
state and that loss of the Aztec lands 
could be harmful to the economy of 
the state. People of this view include 
heads of civic and professional or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce 
and some lumbermen. 


Accordingly, the Arizona delega- 
tion in the Congress started action 
that is now pending whereby the 
lands would be purchased by the 
government and returned to the na 
tional forests. The official adminis 
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tration position on these bills is one 
of “no objection”. 

Principle opposition to the acqui- 
sition of the lands by the govern- 
ment has come from the National 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Association 
which is opposed to new acquisition 
of lands by the federal government. 
To avert that contingency, the 
NLMA has advanced alternate pro- 
posals for settling the problem that 
were carefully studied by the Board. 
These are: 

1) A land for land exchange could 
be developed whereby the Aztec 
Company could obtain national for- 
est or other federal lands of equal 
value elsewhere for the lands in 
question. 

2) The Aztec lands and intermin- 
gled Federal lands could be jointly 
managed under the Sustained Yield 
Forest Management Act of 1944. 

3) The Aztec Company could re- 
tain title to the lands with manage- 
ment of them provided by the Fed- 
eral Government on a receipt shar- 
ing basis. 

4) The State of Arizona could 
purchase the lands and either man- 
age the lands in cooperation with 
the Federal Government or permit 
the government to manage the lands 
as it does other state lands in na- 
tional forests throughout the state. 

5) The State of Arizona could ac- 
quire the lands from the Aztec Com- 
pany by exchanging state-owned 
lands in question. 


6) There would “also appear to 
exist some promise” in a proposal 
whereby the local timber interests 
would pool their financial resources 
and either purchase or lease the Az- 
tec lands for long-time management 
purposes. 

In considering these proposals, the 
Board was struck by the fact that the 
Aztec Company, which is now liqui- 
dating some of its holdings, report- 
edly is not interested in exchanges or 
similar arrangements but wishes to 
dispose of the property. Nor has the 
State of Arizona shown interest in 
acquiring the property with some 
Arizonians reporting that they would 
prefer to see the Forest Service pro- 
gram continue. As regards the latter 
proposal that timber interests might 
be interested in purchasing or leas- 
ing the lands, the Board found a let- 
ter to NLMA from J. B. Edens, of 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., of 
Phoenix, of special interest. In his 
letter to the parent group Mr. 
Edens said: “In our opinion, it 
would not be feasible to manage and 
log these lands economically in view 
of the extremely costly road building 
procedure and other obstacles, with- 
out at the same time logging the al- 
ternate Forest Service lands. It is for 
this reason that we feel that the case 
in point does not come under the 
board policies of the Association.” 

Mr. Edens said further that his 
company favors enactment of HR 
2787 whereby the government would 


acquire the Aztec lands and added 
“To the best of our knowledge and 
belief, all of the lumber manufactur- 
ing industry in Arizona, Federal, 
State and county officials, game and 
water conservationists and others, 
favor the acquisition of the Aztec 
properties by the Forest Service be- 
cause of the need, whatever the own- 
ership of the Aztec lands, for the 
central administration or manage- 
ment of these and interlocking For- 
est Service lands as an integral unit 
and because the Aztec people were 
willing to dispose of the properties.” 

At this point the Board referred to 
that section of its Program for Amer- 
ican Forestry which states, “The 
American Forestry Association reaf- 
firms its longstanding support of fed- 
eral and state forests. As a general 
rule, it should be the national policy 
to leave in private ownership most 
forest lands having reasonable pros- 
pect of effective management there- 
under; and to extend state or federal 
holdings for timber production 
chiefly in land types not having such 
prospects or where there is a need to 
complete existing public units. . . .” 

In the public interest, the Board 
concluded that the best interests of 
Arizona and the nation would be 
served by restoring the Aztec lands to 
the two national forests where a bal- 
anced management program as re- 
gards to timber, water, forage for 
livestock and recreational uses can 
be preserved. 


Map shows the checkerboard pattern of ownership that has been created in Coconino and Sitgreaves 
National Forests of Arizona as a result of courts upholding claim of Aztec Land and Cattle Co. 
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By DONALD A. WILLIAMS 


OCAL, state, and national atten- 
tion today is focused on the 
small watersheds of the coun- 

try. This is a logical move forward 
in the Nation’s efforts to protect 
and improve its land, water, forest, 
and wildlife resources. 

For years the American people 
have been moving toward watershed 
protection, development, and _ flood 
prevention. 

Watershed conservation, in fact, 
was a basic idea in the executive or- 
der of 1891 setting aside the na- 
tional forest reserves, and later in 
appropriations by the Congress for 
research on the influence of forest 
cover on runoff. 

Research on the cause and control 
of soil erosion was started by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1929. 
Four years later, the Soil Erosion 
Service was established in the De- 
partment of Interior. The Soil Con- 
servation Act of 1935 (Public Law 
46, 74th Congress) created the Soil 
Conservation Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to replace the 
Soil Erosion Service and expand its 
type of work. 

From its beginning, the Soil Con- 
servation Service emphasized the 
need for planning and treating en- 
tire watersheds. Its first erosion con- 
trol demonstration projects were 


The cause and effect of wa- 
tershed damage is illustrated 
by this vineyard. Debris 
from slope in background is 
piled deep around the vines 


Both sides of the watershed 
picture — good land on left 
of channel is being destroyed 
by streambank erosion, while 
sterile material from  up- 
stream is being deposited on 
the other side of channel 
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Since land and water problems have been “packaged” for 
us within watersheds, integrated programs must be devised 
for maximum protection and development of watersheds 





Donald A. Williams is Adminis- 
trator of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. A native of South Dakota and 
a graduate of South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical Arts, he entered the newly or- 
ganized Soil Conservation Service 
in 1935. He became Assistant Chief 
of the Service in 1951. He served 
as Chief of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program from February 
to November, 1953, when he was 
named Administrator of SCS. Mr. 
Williams has been a member of 
The American Forestry Association 


since 1951. 











established within — the 
boundaries of watersheds. 

Working with individual farmers 
and ranchers and using the facts and 
methods obtained through research, 
the Service learned many of the soil 
and water conservation measures 
and combinations of measures 
needed. 

But local people lacked adequate 
legal authority and a mechanism 
through which they could plan and 
carry out group-action soil and wa- 
ter conservation programs. 

Beginning in 1937, state laws 
were passed to enable farmers and 
ranchers to organize and govern 
soil conservation districts. These lo- 
cal districts, now totaling 2,660, are 
dedicated wholly to planning and 


natural 


applying soil and water conservation 
and watershed improvement mea- 
sures to their lands. Some districts 
were organized with watershed 
boundaries, and all contain small 
watersheds or watershed areas. 

In soil conservation districts, farm- 
ers and ranchers plan and apply 
complete programs of soil and water 
conservation measures on their land. 
This work produces public benefits; 
and therefore justifies technical, 
financial, educational, and _ other 
help from local, state, and federal 
governments. Small groups of farm- 
ers are able to better accomplish 
many conservation jobs by working 
together. These watershed type con- 
servation measures, such as flood 
prevention, drainage, irrigation, wa- 
ter control, and water management, 
often can be applied only by groups. 

Yet there remained an unbridged 
gap between the effective conserva- 
tion work done by individual farm- 
ers and ranchers on their own lands, 
by state and federal agencies on 
public land, and the large down- 
stream structures and other improve- 
ments on major rivers. 

Some landowners were unable to 
carry out complete conservation 
plans because of flooding or other 
problems they could not solve indi- 
vidually. When heavy rainstorms 
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Floods are community problems. Public Law 566 provides the means 
for federal, state and local cooperation to prevent flood damage 











Water supply effects efficiency of agricultural production. P. L. 
566 also provides aid for drainage and irrigation improvements 







occurred in a watershed, runoff « 
times was great even from con 
tion-treated farm and ranch | 
This was especially true if the 
already was saturated by recent : 
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or was frozen. This surplus water, 
often causing floods, remained 4 
community or watershed problem. 

Watershed associations were or. 
ganized by private citizens in many 
sections of the country. But they 
frequently lacked state authority, 
and often the resources, to plan, 
finance, construct, and maintain 
water-retarding and other necessary 
structures. Most of them faced diff. 
culty in getting the technical help 
required to develop sound watershed 
protection plans. 

Jones Creek watershed is an early 
example of the spread of single-farm 
conservation work to group water. 
shed protection. Landowners in 
this 1,400-acre drainage area in Mo. 
nona County, Iowa, began. their 
conservation program in 1937 dur. 
ing the erosion control demonstra. 
tion work of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Landowners were represented by 
the Monona County Soil Improve- 
ment Association, which preceded 
the present Soldier-Maple Valley 
Soil Conservation District. The SCS 
provided technical assistance and 
labor from a CCC camp. 

Many different conservation mea- 
sures, integrated into complete soil 
and water conservation plans, were 
applied on the watershed area. 

It soon became apparent that wa- 
ter disposal and control was a cross 
farm problem. Three miles of gul- 















vation measures created this watershed problem. Right:when this steep land was returned to its proper use and 


5 Sound land management is the key to erosion control. Left: poor land use and lack of soil and water conser- 
the trees protected from fire and grazing damage, erosion was brought under control and the runoff was reduced 
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lies were developed as grassed water- 
way Eight structures to retard 
runoff, stabilize gullies, and control 
sediment were built on upstream 
farms. ‘This water disposal system 
drained into a nine-acre reservoir 
on one farm. Four landowners with 
bottomland below the largest struc- 
ture put up $2,800 for materials for 
the dams. All four farmers had been 
losing crops from upstream floods. 
The main drainage ditch below the 
dam then was cleaned out. 

Ten years after the work was com- 
pleted, an analysis, printed in 1951, 
showed that every dollar invested by 
both the public and the farmers had 
earned a tangible benefit equal to 
$9.28. 


A benefit that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents was expressed 
by one Jones Creek farmer. ‘‘A neigh- 
borly spirit,” he said, “has replaced 
the tensions previously arising from 
problems of water disposal and flood- 
ing.” Since 1951, the watershed farm- 
ers have worked together and put up 
$1,000 to build another structure 
that completes the watershed im- 
provements needed. 

Few local groups, however, were 
able to make as much watershed 
protection progress as the Jones 
Creek landowners have. 

The first federal legislation to 
help provide measures for runoff 
and waterflow retardation on water- 
sheds was the Flood Control Act of 


1936. It recognized for the first time 
the important role of wise land use 
and treatment in flood prevention. 
Since 1947, upstream planning and 
treatment with measures needed to 
reduce floodwater and _ sediment 
damages by retardation of runoff 
and water flow and the prevention 
of erosion have been underway in 
11 watersheds, totaling about 30,- 
000,000 acres. This work is being 
done by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, in cooperation with states, soil 
conservation districts, flood control 
districts, and other local organiza- 
tions. 

For the development and execu- 
tion of practical work plans, each of 

(Turn to page 42) 
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The foundation of watershed protection and development and flood prevention is land use within 
capabilities, which should be combined with sound forest, soil and water conservation measures 


A properly designed watershed work plan will provide for 
the treatment of all the land within the watershed area 


When heavy rainstorms sweep across a watershed, the run- 
off may be excessive, even from conservation treated lands 
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ARTIST 


One of Bob’s assignments for th 
ice was this painting of the Mf 


NE of the greatest thrills for 

Bob Hines was seeing three 

color phases of Alaskan gyr- 
falcons in one place at one time. 
Other high points in Bob’s life as a 
wildlife artist include watching and 
bagging emperor geese, winning the 
1946 Duck Stamp contest with his 
wash drawing of redheads, and illus- 
trating Rachel Carson’s recently pub- 
lished book, ““The Edge of the Sea.” 
But, as Bob will tell you, exciting 
and satisfying as these were, they do 
not quite compare with watching his 
son, Johnny, at ten years of age, 
get his first pheasant. 
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Sarkares drawing when he W 


young; his mother said when he 


was four. First subjects were various 
animal pets. This juvenile sketching 
was the early training for a career 
as a wildlife artist, which brought 
30b to Washington in 1948 as the 
staff artist for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in the Department of 
the Interior. 

In 1939 Bob got his first job as a 
wildlife artist with the Ohio Divi- 
sion of Natural Resources, where he 
did illustrating of all kinds, includ- 
ing “Under Ohio Skies”—a weekly 
news drawing which has appeared in 


By DOUG DEMAREST 


two hundred and fifty Ohio news- 
papers for the last fourteen years. 
Before working for Ohio, Bob ran 
a taxidermy shop in Fremont. This 
business taught him the anatomy of 
mammals and birds—of great value 
in the portrayal of wildlife subjects. 

Bob’s work with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is varied: one day 
he sketches a salmon on an upstream 
spawning migration; another, he 
draws the rare whooping crane; or 
again it may be a range map that he 
delineates. To make his work au- 
thentic, Bob goes on frequent field 
trips to sketch and study wildlife in 
natural environments. He has been 
to Alaska twice, Canada, parts of 
the West, and from Maine to the 
Florida Keys, where_he did _ skin 
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to y coastal marine spe- 
soar a has illustrations for 
“The Edge of the Sea.” 

In addition to his work for the 
Service, Bob freelances; he has illus- 
trated ten books and it looks as if 
he would go right on illustrating 
books. Recent issues of “The New 
Yorker” carried some of his work, 
which made such a favorable impres- 
sion that several publishers have 
called Bob regarding work. In fact 
so much work is coming Bob’s way 
that he is looking for a larger studio 
—the mark, as anyone knows, of a 
truly successful artist. 
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Small Watershed Protection and Land Use 


the 11 large watersheds was divided 
into sub-watersheds. Thus the flood 
prevention operations became a se- 
ries of small watershed projects, 
close to the owners of the land being 
treated. Each sub-watershed work 
plan, of course, fits into an over-all 
plan. 

The next significant step came 
when Congress appropriated $5,000,- 
000 with which to start 60 pilot wa- 
tershed protection projects in the 
fiscal year 1954. One objective was 
to demonstrate in various parts of 
the country the benefits of watershed 
protection. The other was to gain 
more knowledge of the best ways to 
achieve local-state-federal teamwork 
in planning and achieving watershed 
protection. These projects are all in 
small watersheds. 

Six Mile Creek, draining more 
than 160,000 acres in Franklin and 
Logan Counties of Arkansas, is one 
of these pilot projects. Farmers in 
Logan County organized Magazine 
Soil Conservation District in 1937. 
Landowners in adjoining Franklin 
County formed the Franklin County 
District in 1945. 

Landowners received technical and 
other help from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the State and Fed- 
eral Forest Services, cost-sharing 
assistance from what is now the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program 
Service, educational aid from Exten- 
sion Service county agents and from 
the vocational agriculture teachers, 
and a variety of help from other 
local, state and federal agencies. 

Conservation progress on individ- 
ual farms was considered good. But 
flooding remained a problem in Six 
Mile Creek Watershed. The steep 
gradients of the tributaries (as much 
as 62 feet per mile in the upper 
reaches of Hurricane Creek) quickly 
piled up surplus water downstream, 
where the fall of Six Mile Creek is 
as little as two feet per mile. As 
many as 16 different floods occurred 
in a single year. 

The two soil conservation districts 
are co-sponsors of this pilot project, 
which the SCS authorized October 1, 
1953. When the work is completed, 
the districts will be responsible for 
maintaining floodwater - retarding 
structures; and the landowners, for 
maintaining conservation measures 
on their farms. 

The SCS, the soil conservation dis- 
tricts, the U. S. Forest Service, and 
others cooperatively developed a 
work plan for watershed protection 


(From page 39) 


and flood prevention. This plan is 
the basis for teamwork by farmers, 
local business and commercial 
groups, and local, state, and federal 
governments. Additional protective 
measures on 15,800 acres of Ozark 
National Forest, partly within the 
watershed, are included in the plan. 

The application of soil and water 
conservation measures on indivdual 
farms has been speeded by the own- 
ers. By July 1, 1955, about 630 
farmers were applying needed prac- 
tices and making necessary land use 
adjustments on 101,000 acres, or 70 
percent of the watershed. Land 
treatment on the 101,000 acres was 
estimated at 60 percent complete, 
with some measures well ahead of 
schedule. 





LFA WIVES TAKE UP FORESTRY 
BANNER 


Wives of delegates to the 8th an- 
nual meeting of the Louisiana 
Forestry Assn., on September 16, 
organized the Seedling and Sapling 
Club as an auxiliary to the state 
group. 

The purposes of the club, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Vertrees Young who 
proposed them, are to interest every 
Louisiana woman and child in for- 
estry, to foster fellowship among 
wives of the members of the Louis- 
iana Forestry Association, and to 
promote educational programs on 
matters relating to forestry. 











The Forest Service reported trees 
planted on 234 acres in the Ozark 
National Forest portion of the wa- 
tershed and on 60 acres of critically 
eroding farm land to stabilize sedi- 
ment producing areas. More than 
21,000 acres of woodland had been 
placed under forest fire protection. 

Structural work also was moving 
rapidly. By last July 1, thirteen of 
the 26 planned floodwater-retarding 
structures had reached the contract 
stage. Earthwork had been essen- 
tially completed on nine small de- 
tention dams. Construction was 
scheduled to begin soon on four 
others. Detailed surveys had been 
completed and core-drilling opera- 
tions started for 10 more structures. 

Community effort is impressive in 
Six Mile Creek Watershed. For ex- 
ample: 

Approximately 150 landown- 
ers have donated easements and 
rights-of-way valued at $60,000 
to permit the building of flood 
prevention structures. 

The two county governments 


are relocating county roads, at a 
cost of about $7,500, to permit 
installation of flood prevention 
structures. 

Service clubs, civic groups, 
and businessmen raised $1,000 
to install four large boundary 
signs and many directional signs 
to identify the project along 
major highways. 

The Arkansas Valley Cooper- 
ative (REA) is spending about 
$6,000 to alter its lines. Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company 
is making power line changes at 
a cost of $1,300. Arklahoma 
Corporation is elevating two 
poles on a trunk power line at a 
cost of $1,500. 

The third and most recent step in 
federal legislation in this field came 
in August 1954. 

Watershed protection and flood 
prevention efforts and experience by 
many people during these years 
combined with technological ad- 
vances led to the passage of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act (Public Law 566, 
83rd Congress) . 

This law provides for a new kind 
of project-type watershed approach 
to the solution of land and water 
problems. It places much more re- 
sponsiblity on local people and the 
states than the Flood Control Act of 
1936, and more even than could be 
included in work plans for the pilot 
projects. In fact, only local people 
through their own local organiza- 
tion can intiate a watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention project. 

Before reviewing the provisions 
of the new law, and progress made 
since its passage, it would be well to 
consider some of the advantages of 
tackling the nation’s upstream wa- 
tershed protection and flood preven- 
tion problems on a small watershed 
basis. 

Small watersheds are visible. You 
can stand on a hilltop and see a 
cross-section of one. In a day’s travel 
you can cover all or most of the 
area within one. 

Both rural and urban people liv- 
ing within a small watershed can see 
and comprehend their common land 
and water problems. They can work 
together to solve them. Each rest- 
dent shares with all others there the 
tragedies of washed-away land, 
wasted woodlands, depleted wild- 
life, floods, mud-filled lakes, and 
water shortages. Each also shares the 
fruits of watershed protection, de- 
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velopment, and flood prevention. 

An indivdual ordinarily contrib- 
utes most to a group when the group 
is small enough for him to see the 
benefits of his contributions. Experi- 
ence proves this to be true in the 
development of small watersheds. 

In a small watershed, cause and 
effect may be physically close as a 
severely eroding hill is to a silt-filled 
drainage ditch on the adjoining 
bottomland. 

A farmer can look across the fence 
to see how conservation measures on 
his own land help his neighbor 
downstream to do a better job of 
land use and treatment. He can see 
how good land use on the farm 
above is aiding him, or poor land 
use is hampering his own conserva- 
tion program. 

Urban people within a small wa- 
tershed also can see and understand 
causes and effects of both good and 
poor land use. As landowners and 
operators throughout the country 
have demonstrated, a coordinated 
program of soil and water conserva- 
tion practices on individual farms 
increases net income. That rings 
the cash registers more often on 
Main Street. 

Townsmen in small watersheds 
often see other potential benefits of 
additonal improvements planned 
and installed on a watershed basis: 
Fewer floods spilling mud-laden wa- 
ters across the pavement and into 
homes and business houses; or a 
more dependable supply of better 
quality water when the spigot is 
opened in the home, store, or fac- 
tory. 

Community interest and the force 
of public opinon combine in the 
small watershed to motivate people 
to help themselves and to help each 
other. 

There are other advantages to the 
watershed approach to conservation 
and development of renewable nat- 
ural resources. 

Nature “packaged” our land and 
water problems within watersheds. 

Modern conservation technology 
can be fully effective only when ap- 
plied, watershed by watershed, to 
each differing “package” of inter- 
related land and water problems. 

Watershed protection and man- 
agement require more than building 
terraces, or using conservation crop 
rotations, or keeping fire out of the 
woods, or planting grasses and leg- 
umes on steeper lands, or building 
dams to retard floodwaters — more 
than any other single practice. Wa- 
tershed protection may include all 
those measures, and many others, as 








determined by the physical condi- 
tions within the drainage area. 
These measures must be combined 
in an integrated and coordinated 
program on all kinds of land within 
the watershed, with correct land use 
as their foundation. 

Further, this coordinated program 
begins in the outer reaches of the 
watershed and extends downward to 
and along the main channel of the 
creek, stream, or river. If the small 
watershed is a part of a larger drain- 
age basin, and most are, the reme- 
dial measures must further compre- 
hensive development of the entire 
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DRAGON FIRE PUMPS meet Under- 
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‘Here's @ break 
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basin for most effective protection. 
There is no ideal size for a water- 
shed protection and flood preven- 
tion project. Ordinarily, a small 
watershed would be that drainage 
area over which a group of land- 
owners: 1. Cooperatively can exer- 
cise some control; 2. from which 
they can derive tangible benefits for 
their efforts; and 3. in which the 
technology of conservation can be 
applied feasibly and economically. 
Congress, in passing the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, limited federal help under 
it to watersheds or sub-watershed 
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areas of 250,000 acres or less. ‘wo 
or more watersheds or sub-watershed 
areas may be planned together, if 
the local sponsoring organizations 
so desire. 

If public land is in the proposed 
watershed project, the work plan 
will provide also for its protection 
and treatment. The federal or state 
agency responsible for this public 
land will participate with local peo- 
ple in planning the watershed proj- 
ect, and will be responsible for in- 
stalling, operating, and maintaining 
the planned soil and water conserva- 
tion measures and structures neces- 


| sary on the public land. 


| many others. 


The new law 
members 
tricts, 


was welcomed by 
of soil conservation dis- 
watershed associations, and 
Applications for fed- 
eral help soon were being made to 
State agencies, as required by the 
law. By October of this year, 402 ap- 
plications had been approved by 
these agencies in 41 states and for- 
warded to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Of this number, 110 in 41 


| states had been authorized by the 


Soil Conservation Service for water- 
shed planning assistance. About 
350 other requests are pending be- 
fore states agencies. 

Under the Act federal help may 
be furnished the local organization 
when: 1. The watershed or sub- 
watershed area proposed for protec- 
tion is 250,000 acres or less; 2. the 
sponsoring local organization has 
legal authority under state law to 
initiate, sponsor, install, operate, 
maintain, and share the costs of wa- 
tershed protection and development 
measures; 3. the state approves the 
application; 4. the benefits of the 
proposed work are greater than the 
costs; 5. the local organization and 
the Department of Agriculture 
agree on a plan that is transmitted 
through the President to the Con- 
gress; and 6. Federal funds are 
available. 

The passage of Public Law 566 
stimulated many States to review 
their conservation legislation, _be- 
cause federal help is contingent on 
the acceptance of specific local re- 
sponsibilities in watershed projects. 
In some states, local organizations 
lacked this authority. Attorneys 
general of most states ruled _ that 
soil conservation districts do have 
authority to sponsor watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention proj- 
ects. Municipalities, counties, and 
flood control, conservancy, drain- 
age, irrigation, and other special 
purpose districts may also have this 

(Turn to page 46) 
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5 — - anenenlinoceaniataete “ 
" Spanish Flag to be Raised at Castillo de 
d San Marcos 
| oabiager on flag raising ceremony at Castillo de ? 
San Marcos in St. Augustine, Florida, has been | 
d scheduled for November 9, it was announced by the | | ee e ? e 59 
n National Park Service at the October meeting ol the rec rive 
mn Conservation Discussion Group. The ceremony will | ee 
te commemorate the 283rd anniversary ol the laying | i ‘ a 
* of the cornerstone of this historic old fort, and the | AMG Chain Saw 
6 Spanish flag to be raised will be of the 1750 period, | 
. which depicts the Flaming Cross of St. Andrew. The | 
.f Spanish Ambassador and the descendents of the early | 
1g Spanish settlers have been invited to attend the cere- 
iy mony. | 
>§- The Park Service also discussed plans to partici- | 
pate in several commemorative commissions author- 
by ized by Congress. Mr. Conrad Wirth, Director of the | 
is- National Park Service, has been appointed executive | 
id officer of the Woodrow Wilson Commission. This _ | 
d- group is preparing plans for a nation-wide celebra- | 
to tion of the 100th anniversary of Wilson’s birth on | 
he December 28, 1956. Another commission, one to | 
p- honor the Theodore Roosevelt centennial in 1958, is | 
by trying to complete the program for Theodore Roose- | yr 
Or- velt Island, in the Potomac River, as well as secure - ’ 
Ti- the necessary land for a national park in his honor | [From $229.00] -- =F oe 
4] in North Dakota. | sS€ = 
he Two monument commissions have been author- | “FEEDS a TS EL F?? 
ail ized. One has been instructed to design and construct 
ut a monument to F. D. Roosevelt in Washington, D. C. 
de- or its environs. The other commission has been as- ih TO THE CUT 
signed the task of providing a suitable monument 
ay portraying the ideals of democracy—the five freedoms 
ns as ee in - ” oo - Fastest Saw in the Woods Today 
cc. | The Boon Hiworic Sites Commision as ale | The fast cutting chain shoots around the bar 
he cat sntatinilamnens pag ; : 7 7 = fi at such a “sizzling” speed that wood seems to 
as an ary sites in the Boston area, to deter- | melt under the MALL Model 4MG. With 
‘a mine the condition of these sites, what kind of de- | “direct drive” th se 1 : 
velopment program should be initiated, if any is neces- _ | rect, crive ere 18 less power 10ss—you 
we sary, and to what extent the federal government | use the full 5 brake H.P. driving force. And 
wee should participate in such a program. | the 4MG “feeds itself into the cut—permits 
| easy one-hand operation, no more hard push- 
ns ing for you. 
the New Species of Tree Reported by Minnesota . : 
nd e artment of ~ ta Another Custom-Built Saw o 
ire P , the Famous MALL "‘MG” Series 
d NEW species of tree may be discovered in Minne- | . 
sota if oom and ‘olan ations now under pens | Like all MALL “MG” Saws, the rugged 4MG 
, ci ie MO the een coe eee ee gives you the best and latest features. It is 
are prove it differs from the two native spruce trees, Ray | Saunas few taalia odieatl tti 
Clement, forester in charge of nurseries and planting, Se eee oe speed PROSUESER Cuca. 
966 State Division of Forestry, revealed today. | Engine design, extreme light weight, and per- 
iew The tree seems to be a oon or hybrid of the white | _ agp pat ae omg ari gueel 
be- and black spruce which are native Minnesota coni- on & ey pa. See - conteous “wn 
on fers. It aa to the attention of foresters at the Wil- | grouped Sot on-hand operation. Try this 
re low River tree nursery when they found off-color handy 4MG in your timber today. 
cts. spruce cones which differed from both white or black See your MALL Dealer today for a FREE Demonstration in 
ons spruce cones. The source of the cones was traced to your own timber. Or, mail the coupon below immediately. 
eys trees near Cromwell, Minnesota, and confirmed by RELATE O CE ARRON A OAT A TN i 
~ finding a few unpiched cones on one tree. MALL TOOL COMPANY Sana ataalline ¢ om 
tite Foresters will not venture a prediction for a new ra South any ee ae 
10j- — spruce but say that a positive identification 1 MALL 4M@ Chain Sew. SRNORSTEEER 65 Cae 
sail ust first be made to determine that it is a cross ; ack : 
, or hybrid. If the new tree combines the best charac- pe ' 
“ial teristics of both and can be propagated from seed in Earns 
his the tree nurseries, it could be a valuable addition . : : 
sometime in the future. LU al 
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Small Watershed Protection and Land Use 


authority. Twenty states already in 
1955 have enacted new conservation 
legislation or amended existing laws 
to give local agencies or organiza- 
tions authority to sponsor watershed 
projects. 

In passing the act, Congress made 
clear that the additional federal as- 
sistance should be used to supple- 
ment, and not to replace, the present 
agricultural programs for soil and 
water conservation. Federal help 
should be made available only to 
assist local organizations to plan and 
install needed water management 
and. flood. prevention measures that 
cannot feasibly be installed with 
federal aid already available. 

Correct land use and soil and 
water conservation treatment are em- 
phasized by the law and by USDA 
policy for administration of the act. 
Waterflow retardation and other 
structures will be installed as needed 
to supplement these land treatment 
measures. 

The law requires that local organ- 
izations shall obtain agreements from 
landowners to carry out recom- 
mended soil conservation measures 
on not less than 50 percent of the 
lands in the drainage area above 
each floodwater-retarding structure 
to be built with federal help. De- 
partment of Agriculture policy goes 
farther. It requires 75 percent of the 
planned land treatment measures to 
be installed or scheduled for installa- 
tion above structures whenever the 
lack of such measures would have an 
adverse effect on design, construc- 
tion, or maintenance of the struc- 
ture. 

Additional technical help in plan- 
ning and applying soil and water 
conservation measures may be pro- 
vided when necessary to complete 
land treatment practices within the 
agreed upon period for watershed 
project installation. 

Technical assistance may be made 
available for two types of structures: 
1. for agricultural water manage- 
ment and; 2. for flood prevention. 
Financial assistance may be provided 
for construction of dams only for 
flood prevention purposes. 

Measures for agricultural water 
management are divided into three 
groups: drainage, irrigation, and 
those to provide a more uniform 
supply and distribution of water. 
However, drainage or irrigation of 
land not previously or presently used 


(From page 44) 


for agricultural production must be 
incidental to, and not a primary 
purpose of, the measures for which 
help is provided. 

There are two types of flood pre- 
vention measures for which help may 
be provided. 

One type of improvement prevents 
the destruction of land and, there- 
fore, reduces the movement of huge 
and damaging amounts of silt, sand, 
and stone to stream channels and 
lower lands. 


The other type of flood prevention 
measures control waterflow and wa- 
ter-borne sediment that cause dam- 
age to groups of landowners, com- 
munities, and the general public. 

Either the act or departmental 
policy limits or prohibits federal 
help for certain measures or under 
some circumstances. The law does 
not authorize financial help with 
construction costs to provide capac- 
ity in structures for water supply, 
recreation, or other purposes except 
flood prevention and features related 
thereto. Neither can help be given 
in planning or building structures 
with a total capacity of more than 
5,000 acre-feet. 

Under departmental policy, a flexi- 
ble cost-sharing formula has been 
developed. 

Under Department of Agriculture 
policy, the federal government may 
share a part of the costs which other- 
wise would be borne by the sponsor- 
ing local organization or its mem- 
bers. The federal government, in 
determining whether it should be re- 
sponsible for additional costs, will 
consider such circumstances as these: 





ENROLLMENT BOOST NEEDED 


One problem that was widely dis- 
cussed at AFA’s convention in Flor- 
ida was a report that enrollment in 
forestry schools is now falling off. 
To boost this, Mrs. Dolly Belasco, 
a life member from Darien, Conn., 
suggested that in view of the big 
increase in industry-sponsored 
scholarships for deserving students, 
AFA should explore the possibility 
of having life members and patrons 
contribute $1000 each to set up a 
demonstration forest, proceeds from 
which would be used to provide 
scholarships for high school stu- 
dents. In this connection, Prof. 
Emanuel Fritz, the redwood author- 
ity, also suggested that some type 
of campaign should be made to en- 
list the interest of more engineer- 
ing students in the forestry field. 











local people recently have com. 
pleted some of the needed structures 
wholly or largely without federal 
help; local people have made large 
expenditures recently, or will have to 
make them during the project instal- 
lation period, for soil and water con. 
servation measures; or the watershed 
is so seriously damaged that the local 
organization does not have the 
money or credit to bear its entire 
share of the costs. 


When a watershed work plan is 
completed and agreed upon by the 
sponsoring local organization and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, it is 
sent by the Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Interior, the Department of 
the Army, other interested federal 
agencies, and the governor of the 
state for review. Comments received 
within 60 days will accompany the 
plan when transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the Congress 
through the President. 

The watershed work plan must be 
before Congress for 45 days while in 
session before the Department can 
provide help in constructing works 
of improvement. If the plan con- 
tains a structure with a capacity of 
more than 2,500 acre-feet, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate and the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives also must each approve it 
by resolution. 

Watershed planning in many ways 
is similar to soil and water conser- 
vation planning for single farms or 
ranches. Each basic conservation 
plan is custom-made to solve that 
farm’s problems of land use, land 
damage, and water management. 
Each plan takes into full account the 
owner’s wishes and abilities, for it is 
his plan. But any measures for which 
federal aid is provided must meet 
certain sound minimum technical 
standards. 

A sound watershed work plan pro- 
vides for the conservation, use, and 
development of all land and water 
resources within the proposed project 
area. It meshes with the goals, abilt- 
ties, and desires of the local group of 
people working together. It provides 
for needed structures and other im- 
provements that any one member of 
the group cannot be expected to 
build. Thus, a means is provided 
for farm and city people and their 
local, state, and federal governments 
to work together. 
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The Story of Paper Bags 


(From page 19) 


were furnishing 90 percent of the 
machine-made bags in the United 
States. 

Some of the problems of those 
early days of bag making were illus- 
trated by communications received 
by an early bag factory. From a 
Beloit, Wisconsin, firm came a com- 
plaint that the bags had no paste; 
and the seams of the paper opened 
when the bag was used. So an at- 
tempt was made to overcome this 
problem by putting on plenty of 
paste. 

Later they received another com- 
munication from the same firm. 
“Consignment of bags received. 
Can’t report on quality of bags un- 
til spring. Every package, especially 
the larger sizes, frozen solid.” 

It is hard to believe now that it 
took years of exhausting missionary 
work to get the production of bags 
up to a thousand bags per day. Dem- 
onstrating, sampling and even argu- 
ment had to be used before this in- 
finitesimal production figure could 
be regularly achieved. Today, the 
same company, the outgrowth of 
Wolle’s dreams and labors, will pro- 
duce that many in a few seconds. 


Today, over the pines and pal- 
mettos of Savannah, tower the chim- 
neys of the Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration mill. These stacks, belch- 
ing smoke and steam, mean bags— 
bags by the billions, bags for the 
housewife, for the farmer, for the 
merchant, for the retailer, bags for 
all America’s needs and bags that go 
round the world. Locally, they mean 
money — money for the prosperous 
city of Savannah and its citizens. 


Here, in the bracing sunshine of 
Georgia, land of hush-puppies, pe- 
cans and family pride, is the world’s 
biggest plant of its kind. Into it flow, 
each year, some 1,000,000 cords of 
long-fibered Southern pine. Out of 
it flow paper bags in a long con- 
tinuous stream. What kind of bags? 
It would be hard to list them all. 
There are, of course, grocery bags 
and you'll find them wrapping their 
varied contents from the southern- 
most tip of Florida to the northern 
reaches of Maine, from the bustling 
communities of southern California 
up the Pacific coast to where the 
Western limits of the U. S. fringe the 
Canadian border. 

From here, too, come coffee bags, 
shopping bags, garbage liner bags, 


potato bags, cement bags — bags for 
fertilizer, sugar, flour, chemicals, salt, 
rice, insecticides, machinery parts 
and bags for a hundred other uses. 

There are bags for icing and trans- 
porting freshly picked corn from 
fields to supermarkets, insulated 
bags for carrying home packages of 
ice cream, bags for ice cubes and 
“raincoat” bags to protect newspa- 
pers during wet weather delivery. 

Besides these bags there emerges, 
too, an endless variety of corrugated 
containers—made of the same fine, 
sturdy slash pine that lines the coun- 
tryside and feeds the hungry jaws 
of the quarter-mile long paper mak- 
ing machines. It is safe to say that 
there is not an industry in the 
United States, small or large, na- 
tional or sectional, heavy or light, 
which these containers do not serve 
in some form. Whether you think 
of agricultural implements or xylo- 
phones, shipping inevitably requires 
some carton or enclosure. And either 
Kraft bags or Kraft containers help 
bring them to the recipient un- 
marred and unscarred. 

Thirty-five million paper bags 
flow from this plant into over forty 
freight cars each day. Nine billion 
a year, 250 bags for each family in 
the United States! 

Enough electricity is generated in 
this one plant to serve a city of sev- 
eral hundred thousand people. Wa- 
ter, too, is an element in the manu- 
facture of all bags; 30 million gal- 
lens are used daily. That, too, would 
be sufficient for a good-sized metrop- 
olis for all uses. 

The last thing anyone takes ac- 
count of are the bags or wrappings 
that come with the products one 
buys. But if the housewife of a 
hundred years ago could come back 
and look at their convenience, stur- 
diness, and availability, her eyes 
would doubtless pop open in amaze- 
ment. 

But if she’d be surprised, think of 
how Wolle, the Bethlehem school- 
master, would be affected if his shade 
came wandering back through this 
modern bag-making plant. From a 
thousand bags a day to 35 million in 
this one plant alone! And if he re- 
membered those long treks down 
Pennsylvania cowpaths to sell a few 
bags while watching the carloads 
lining the railroad siding, well, the 
expression on his ghostly face ought 
to be worth seeing. 
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You Can Lift 1. to 15 Tons 
Easily, 


Safely, 
Economically 






1-Ton Capacity 
Net Wt. 22 Ibs. 


..With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe hand winches are made in 2, 1, 2, 
5, and 15-ton capacities and 14 drum sizes. 
Guaranteed unbreakable in hand opera- 
tion. There’s a model for every need. 
Illustration shows a 1-ton model, net weight 
only 22 Ibs. Ideal for Foresters and Tree 
Write for FREE catalog with 


complete specifications on all models. 
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Write for FREE catalog. 
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Can you identify 
this tree by its flow- 
ers and leaves? The 
showy white flower 
clusters appear in 
June and July. The 
leaflets of the pal- 
mately compound 
leaf are broader at 
the outer ends, ta- 
pering toward the 
base. This non-com- 
merical Old World 
emigrant is a great 
favorite along 
streets and on lawns. 
See answer at bot- 
tom of page. 


This picture is just one of the more than 850 photographs and illustrations 
in the new revised edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES by Collingwood 
and Brush. The enlarged revision of this popular book of tree identifica- 
tion now contains 161 important species. 


and range map. 


If you own an older edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES, you'll cer 
tainly want to bring your library up to date with a copy of this new revision. 
If you don’t have this book 


$6.00 per copy—Association members are entitled to a 10% 





ORDER FORM 


TO: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17th Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me __. 


Collingwood and Brush. 


copies of Revised Edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES by 


$6.00 per copy (Less 10% Discount to AFA members) 


Enclosed is $ 


NAME 





Each is fully described with 
photographs of the tree both in summer and winter, bark, flowers, bud 


and leaf, seed and fruit. In addition there is complete up-to-date text 


and are interested in trees—you'll certainly 
want to order a copy right away. Designed for reading convenience, it is 
also beautifully printed, with colorful cover and dust jacket. Cloth bound, 
size 12 x 834”, 328 pages. 


discount. 
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Competition 
(From page 31) 


The decision of the Forest Scrvice 
was to set aside 200,000 acres in the 
South Olympics for the support of 
Grays Harbor, over a trial period of 
25 years. The annual cut from this 
tract, now about 60 million feet and 
due to increase, must receive primary 
manufacture at a plant in some 
Grays Harbor community. 

Let no one assume there is any 
easy Pollyanna solution of such 
tough situations. Either we do or we 
don’t. Either we must stick to our 
fetish of wide-open competition, 
whatever it may cost in community 
security or better forestry; or we 
must empower our public admin- 
istrators to apply the controls per. 
mitted by these laws where they be. 
lieve the facts warrant. 

Mr. Rogers slips over a distinctive 
feature of the O. and C. property 
which has an important bearing 
upon its administration. This is its 
checkerboard of land titles. Except 
in the few areas where consolidations 
have been completed, every govern- 
ment area has sections of private 
land on each of its four sides. The 
local mills in the O. and C. picture 
are the owners of these intermingled 
sections. The government can not 
avoid a physical partnership with its 
neighbors. Federal and private em- 
ployees constantly cross and _recross 
each other’s property lines in road 
building, salvaging blown-down or 
bug-killed timber, fire fighting, o1 
tree planting. The common-sense 
practical management of checker- 
board forests is to determine working 
circles, productive capacities and log: 
ging layouts by natural topographic 
units and work the public and pri- 
vate lands together. But, says Mr. 
Rogers, this contravenes the divine 
right of any mill in the State of Ore- 
gon to take any public timber by 
high bid if he chooses. As a good 
lawyer, Mr. Rogers would not, I am 
sure, restrict the right to mills in 
Oregon. He must admit the formid: 
able string of mills on the Washing: 
ton side of the Columbia; also the 
ageressive mills in northern Cali 
fornia who thirst for more worlds to 
conquer. 

And so to the heart of the matter. 
I offer the proposition that the peo 
ple of the United States should get 
something more out of their 600-odd 
billion feet of commercial stumpagé 
than the clink of Treasury receipts 
at the highest obtainable price; some 
more enduring coin like industrial 
reforestation or utilization of all the 
wood. 
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How many sawmills have paraded 
their short lives on the Oregon scene, 
like summer insects; and then passed 
on leaving the landscape strewn with 
their skeletons and waste-burners as 
their monuments? There was your 
grand derby of competition, where 
the best man won and, for every win- 
ner, several men lost. Unfortunately 
their communities and workers usu- 
ally lost with them; and the counties 
had to pick up the cutovers and start 
the slow job of restoration at public 
cost. The pioneer mills served their 
times; and we need shed no tears 
over them. But is the best thing we 
can do now, with public stumpage, 
simply to perpetuate that sort of 
temporary industry, with no perma- 
nent stake in either land or commu- 
nity? 

The one sustained yield agreement 
with an individual cooperator as yet 
approved under the Act of 1944 in- 
dicates what can be done if we have 
the guts. In this deal the govern- 
ment bought, for 100 years: 

(1) Forest management up to its own 
standards, on an industrial tree 
farm of 160,000 acres. 

(2) Integrated use of the timber har- 
vested on 270,000 acres of com- 
bined public and private land, 
up to whatever refinement the 
government itself may specify. 
Present utilization includes lum- 
ber, wood pulp, plywood, fiber- 
board, doors, and factory items; 
and employs 20 year-long workers 
on each million feet of logs 
brought in from the woods. 

(3) Assured jobs for 1,500 forest and 
mill workers. 

In return, the government has sur- 
rendered whatever benefits to the 
Treasury and general economy it 
might have derived from the com- 
petitive sale of four billion feet of 
public timber. This stumpage will 
not be offered for bids. It will be 
harvested by the cooperator at rates 
appraised by the government. In 
other words, a monopoly of the four 
billion feet has been sanctioned de- 
liberately in return for calculated 
public benefits. 

We can not expect many sustained 
yield undertakings of this type be- 
cause of the difficulties in their selec- 
tion and in running the gauntlet of 
competitor opposition. But the 
Community Unit with local manu- 
facture gives the federal services a 
more practical means of stabilizing 
important segments of northwestern 
industry. An assured backlog of pub- 
lic timber should not only protect 
community employment but give the 
Operators greater incentive to diver- 
sify their products, utilize old wastes, 








and employ more people on each 
thousand feet of logs. It should also 
encourage more timber growing on 
private lands. To my thinking, the 
people of Oregon have much more 
to gain from progress in these direc- 
tions than from perpetuating the 
maximum number of temporary saw- 
mills, competing for a diminishing 
supply of stumpage. 

We are still playing only the sec- 
ond inning of this timber game. Fed- 
eral policy is bound to evolve and 
change from experience and adjust- 
ment to public opinion. The timber 
services have gone to great lengths 
to provide channels for public con- 
sultation and advice. 

One specific suggestion. Since the 
mills in any manufacturing district 
are benefited by the segregation of 
a Sustained Yield Unit for them as a 
group, it seems only equitable that 
they put something into the pot 
themselves, by way of more timber 
growth or facilities for closer utiliza- 
tion. The Administration might well 
establish standards of tree farming 
on private woodlands or standards of 
utilization at the mills as a condition 
which must accompany a Sustained 
Yield allotment. Such a course would 
also help to justify the policy by 
calling upon its beneficiaries for a 
quid pro quo. 

























FIRE PROTECTION 


TOWERS 


OF GREAT STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 











and sub 

tial structures to pro- 
vide shelter and security 
for the observer and his 
instruments. Capable of 
resisting fire, storm, and 
high wind. Steel parts 
hot process galvanized 
after fabricating. Stand- 
ard equipment in many 
states. 


EASY TO ERECT 


Towers are assembled by 
building up from foun- 
dations a piece at a 
time. All connections are 
secured with galvanized 
bolts furnished by us. 


Towers are shipped 
knocked down in pieces 
and bundled in con- 
venient sizes to trans- 
port and handle. 


Write for specific infor- 


mation on towers to 
meet your needs. 
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WARN 


_ Save gas, gears, tires..... 


MAKE 2 TRUCKS OUT OF 1 


Road or no road, Warn Automatics give your 4-wheel 
drive sensational new economy, driving ease and mo- 
bility. Your 4 W. D. is automatically a “free-wheeling” 
2-wheel drive, or 4-wheel drive AS YOU SHIFT! Use 
it as a town car, “pick-up” or work horse in and out of 
mud, sand; on and off the highway. It “free-wheels” or 
“4-wheels” to suit conditions AS YOU SHIFT! What’s 
more, you can drive at high speed in 4-wheel drive on 
any terrain! Automatic (and Locking) models for all 
makes of 4 W. Ds. from % to 114 tons. Ask your 
authorized factory truck dealer for a FREE DEMON. 
STRATION of amazing Warn Hubs, or write: 
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WARN MANUFACTURING CO., Riverton Box 6064 AF 11, Seattle 88, Wash. 
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For the 
Control of 
HARDWOODS 
& MIXED 
BRUSH in 
Conifer Stands 


The latest technological devel- 
opment in the use of modern, 
broad spectrum herbicides is 
contained in our current STA- 
TION PAPER 19. You are 


invited to write for your free 


Thompson 






copy. 

Thompson’s STATION PAPER 
19 reports on four years of 
laboratory and field research of 
unduplicated magnitude. It 
covers accurate, important data 
on both foliage and basal spray 
techniques, comparative kills by 
various esters and _ provides 
criteria for evaluating costs. 





» 


please write to: 
>» Research Department 
THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP. | 


3030 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


We will also be pleased to provide 
information on specific problems. 

















Let’s Talk Turkey 
(From page 9) 


larger eye, and greater brain capac- 
ity. It is not so noisy as the barn- 
yard gobbler, though during the 
three-months mating season it sounds 
off regularly with “gil-obble-obble- 
obble,” the throaty, courting note 
that rounds up a harem. At this sea- 
son, too, a wild turkey’s breast 
sponge fills with a reserve supply of 
fat and oil on which it subsists, as 
little time is spent in eating even a 
preferred food like acorns. By the 
time a new generation of turkeys is 
assured, a gobbler is lean and thin 
and not worth hunting. However, he 
soon gets back in condition. 

Of all the upland game birds, the 
wild turkey is the only one consid- 
ered fair game on the ground or sit- 
ting in a tree. Turkey-hunting tech- 
niques vary throughout the Nation, 
but all take into consideration the 
gregarious nature and the flocking 
characteristics of the bird. The tur- 


| key hunter invariably aims for the 


| head or neck. Such a shot not only 


avoids injuring the tender flesh, but 
avoids the possibility of losing your 
bird. Body-shot turkeys can cover 
much territory before collapsing. 
Henry E. Davis, author of “The 
American Wild Turkey,” says that in 
addition to skill in calling and skill 
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with a gun, the three prime essen- 
tials to successful turkey hunting are: 
a thorough knowledge of turkey 
habits; knowledge of the terrain and 
woodcraft; and hunting sense. 

If you have all these and the right 
gun, shells, and call, you might take 
off for the hardwood country of 
South Carolina, where turkey restor- 
ation was responsible for 12,000 birds 
in 1952. A thousand were bagged in 
the open season of that year. South 
Carolina’s turkey-restoration project 
is carried on at the Francis Marion 
National Forest Wildlife Reserve, 
northeast of Charleston on U. §. 
Highway 17. There are some 60,000 
acres of woodlands in this coopera- 
tive wildlife management area. The 
lands are divided into two tracts— 





The 180 million cubic feet of 
slabs, sawdust, shavings, veneer 
waste and other residue produced 
by North Carolina sawmills and 
wood using plants each year is 
enough to supply all the pulp-mills 
of North Carolina and Virginia too, 
the Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station said recently. Most of it is 
now burned or left to rot. 











the 17,000-acre Waterhorn Refuge 
and the surrounding 43,000 acres on 
which public shooting is permitted. 
The turkeys on both sections rep- 
resent one of the largest remaining 
concentrations of pure-strain eastern 
wild turkeys. 

In the West, Colorado’s turkey 
comeback operation has been so suc- 
cessful that in 1949 the State had its 
first wild-turkey hunting in fifty-six 
years. Most of the hunting was in 
Custer, Fremont, and Pueblo Coun- 
ties. And since that first open sea- 
son, hunters have bagged more than 
1,000 Merriam’s turkeys, a species 
that is larger and of somewhat dif- 
ferent coloration than the eastern. 
But just as good eating! 

Habitat improvement is largely re- 
sponsible for the comeback staged by 
the various species of turkey on 
much of their original ranges. But 
there are also flourishing turkey 
colonies in South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing. These two states are beyond the 
known historical range of Merriam’s 
turkey. Such an accomplishment on 
the part of conservationists makes 
the future look bright for all species 
of this truly American bird—the Pil- 
grims’ mainstay, Ben Franklin’s fa- 
vorite, and a bird to be truly thank- 
ful for. 
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Conservation Domain 
(From page 23) 


chards, due to cedar gall. Red and 
pitch pine, which do best in groups, 
are likely choices as headlight glare 
screens, between lanes of traffic or 
on the fringes of grade separations. 

The smaller trees play decorative 
roles in roadside development, either 
because of their gay spring blossoms 
or bright autumn leaves and berries. 
Most of them are easily transplant- 
ed, need little or no care, and give 
the effect of growing on a private 
estate. In Virginia, for instance, the 
official state flower is the dogwood, 
so all dogwood trees along state high- 
ways are spared, even where other 
shrubbery is removed. 

To help to prevent erosion along 
stream and lake banks bordering 
highways, engineers and landscapers 
favor the alder, serviceberry, horn- 
beam and pussy willow. For dry 
sandy soil, there is hawthorn, while 
the crabapple fills in blank spaces 
along city and suburban express- 
ways. Along the tier of northern 
states, Canada plum is gaining be- 
cause its branches do not break un- 
der snow or severe winter storms. 

Vines and low bushes, employed 
for erosion control or as cover on 
stonework and rocky hillsides, have 
an additional usefulness in checking 
snowslides. Recently it was found 
that rose bushes, in mass plantings, 
can stop a runaway car more effec- 
tively than safety fences or walls. 
Tests with a species called rosa mul- 
tiflora japonica at Manchester, Con- 
necticut, showed that an automo- 
bile travelling 29 miles per hour was 
halted within 32 feet, with no more 
damage to the car than a few 
scratches. 

Common periwinkle has proved to 

be an ideal planting for narrow safe- 
ty islands where vision must be un- 
impaired, and grass would be 
dificult to mow. 
_ The merits of tree and bush plant- 
ings between two lanes of traffic as 
a means of reducing headlight glare 
have long been recognized, but main- 
tenance crews using power mowers 
have objected to anything that pre- 
vents them from making a free and 
€asy sweep. The answer here seems 
to be tapered and _ overlapping 
islands” of trees along the grass 
strips. 

Which brings up another impor- 
tant point—how ciose trees should 
be to the driving pavement. Tall 
trees near the highway provide wel- 
come shade on hot summer days. 
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Your friends will exciaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
334” x 434”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 





Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 


cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 
before Christmas! 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made of the same 


lustrous, satiny woods gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. $1 for 4 all 
different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 








A Million 


CHRISTMAS TREES 
are offered annually by members of 


The Michigan Christmas Tree Growers Association. 
Also boughs in retail and commercial bundles. 


For current availability list write to 
Eugene R. Kuhne, Secretary 


Box 72 HART, MICHIGAN 


Phone 394J 

















Swedish Foresters’ Tools 


e Increment Borers 
e Tree Calipers 

«2% Bark Measurers 
e Compasses 


Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 
logue. Write Dept. F 


fandvik faw & Joo/ 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 
1702 Nevins Rd. — Fair Lawn, N. J. 

















TIMBER' AND “4ANACEMENT, INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 


OVER SO MILLION ACRES SINCE 1910 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH: JAMES W. SEWALL CO. (CANADA) LTD., FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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On the West Coast its 
NORTHWEST 
FOR WIRE ROPE 


Oné of the largest stocks on the 
coast. Orders shi, ped direct from 
stock. We do our own splicing, 
feruling, socketing etc. ; 

Call or write for rock bottom prices 
. immediate 
- attention! 


@ NORTHWEST 
‘WIRE ROPE CO. 


OR WRITE 
=e LOckhaven 2-2953 
966 77th Avenue * Oakland 21, Calif. 


















TUBBS Kon-Trol 


(Pat. Pending) 


SNOWSHOE BINDING 


Kon-Trol, the most effi- 
ciert binding yet devised, 
gives maximum control and security. 

Its ice cleats insure against slipping on ice or 
crusts. Adjustable to any size, easily attached 
to any s h Alumi construction with 
sponge rubber padding. 

Available at better sport and hardware stores. 











Dealer inquiries invited — send for folder. 
VERMONT TUBBS PRODUCTS, INC. 
Department AF 
WALLINGFORD, VT. 

















Official U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 


Also 
UNIFORMS 


For Rough Field Wear 
Complete price list on request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











But if they are too close, such trees 
prevent prompt drying off of the 
road surface after rains, and cause a 
particularly hazardous condition 
when they shed their leaves in au- 
tumn. 

Even worse are trees that hug the 
roadsides so closely that they obscure 
the view of motorists on curves. 
Virginia’s Highway Department 
noted a four percent drop in total 
accidents along a selected section of 
US 1 after certain trees, pointed out 
by state police as traffic hazards, 
were voluntarily removed. 

Abatement of highway noises 
along city and suburban express- 
ways calls for special buffer plant- 
ings. If roadside shoulders or em- 
bankments are narrow, low bushes 
help. Where space permits, a com- 
bination of bushes and dense foliage 
trees will absorb an amazing amount 
of the din set up by tires and bark- 
ing exhausts from trucks. Rose 
bushes and Ohio buckeyes have 
given good results, but experts ad- 
mit that more research with other 
types of plantings would be justified. 

The chief unresolved problem 
concerning roadside planting, how- 
ever, is the “right-of-view,” that is, 
cutting off the highway from the 
sight of outsiders and cutting off the 
outside world from the view of mo- 
torists. The latter part of the equa- 
tion is the big question, because it 
involves the multi-million dollar 
outdoor advertising or billboard 
business; also motels, hotels, res- 
taurants and nightclubs near ex- 
pressways. 

There seems to be no question 
about the right of a government 
agency or a turnpike company to 
control the right of access, that is, 
restrict the number of places of en- 
trance and exit along a highway. 
Control of access, however, does not 
necessarily include control of view. 








COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 





PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 











THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 
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Of the 32 states which are legally 
authorized to establish expressways, 
according to an AAA report, only 15 
are specifically authorized to contro] 
the view along them. Along the 
Arroyo Seco Parkway in California, 
where trees and bushes were legally 
planted to shut off the view of bill. 
boards, the plantings were surrepti- 
tiously cut down. Strengthening of 
state laws is being sought as a means 
of combating such actions. 


Now that certain parkways have 
come of age, another problem has 
arisen—overgrowth. While roadside 
experts have tried to plant so that 
only grass will need regular atten. 
tion, certain trees and bushes have 
grown faster and thicker than ex. 
pected, displaying growth character. 
istics not familiar to horticulturists. 
The immediate solution, of course, 
is pruning and thinning; and records 
are being kept which should serve as 
economy guides for future projects. 


In many places, too, attention is 
being given to trees, shrubs and 
ground growth that will appeal to 
birds and small wild life. Many 
birds do not seem to be unduly dis 
turbed by highway traffic; and their 
fondness for insects, grubs and other 
enemies of trees make them valuable 
partners in the conditioning of 
plantings where spraying and other 
human care is impractical. 

Roadside experiments have given 
us some of our most valuable new 
grasses. Smooth brome (Bromus 
inermis), tested on road shoulders 
by the Nebraska Highway Depart 
ment, has proved to be a fine 
drought-resistant range grass. Other 
types found useful along highways, 
Reed’s canary grass and Bermuda, 
are attracting the attention of ranch 
owners. 


In view of the expanded highway 
program — local, state, and federal 
—turnpikes now planned or under 
construction, estimates run as high 
as 5,000,000 miles of improved roads 
within the United States by 1975. It 
is a fairly safe guess that a tenth of 
this will be freeways or toll turt 
pikes, which the public now expects 
to be properly landscaped, both for 
scenic beauty and for safety. 

Research work and experimental 
plantings of all kinds will undoubt 
edly go forward, right along with 
tests of new road surfaces, traffic 
controls, recreational facilities and 
other aspects of modern highway 
development. 

Roadside conservation, already 4 
lusty infant, has a bright and very 
promising future indeed. 
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Wilderness Camping 
(From page 30) 


Since every camper at Tanager 
Lodge goes out not just on a single 
“overnight” or “cook out” (which 
in some camps is not too different 
from a suburban backyard barbe- 
cue), but on two or three long trips 
—sometimes to climb mountains, 
camp on an island in the lake, or 
visit distant lakes, carrying their ca- 
noes, all must learn to cook with 
more (or less) skill. In any event 
there is none of the business of 
warming up a box of frozen French 
fries on an aluminum sheet, or drop- 
ping some dehydrated potato powder 
into a can of hot water, as is reported 
from some camps. Fay clings to the 
idea that potatoes roasted in the 
fire are wonderful, and that a couple 
of potatoes are not too “heavy” for 
a boy to carry around for a few 
hours. The only concession Welch 
makes is in teaching all campers to 
use halazone tablets in strange drink- 
ing water. 


Camping lore which was common 
knowledge among the smallest chil- 
dren in Davy Crocket’s day must be 
taught all campers today. For ex- 
ample, never pitch your tent under 
a dead tree or one riddled with 
woodpecker holes, which might blow 
over on you in the night. And al- 
ways protect your food supplies from 
such forest thieves as ants, mice, 
skunks and raccoons which, he says, 
“are very ingenious at opening food 
containers. They have even been 
known to remove the screw top of a 
quart jar.” Proper hanging of a 
knapsack from an overhead branch 
is helpful. And, he reminds them, 
they can keep cans of food cool by 
sinking them in a stream and weight- 
ing them with a rock. 


Porcupines, he cautions campers, 
are likely to eat your ax handles and 
canoe paddles which have absorbed 
perspiration—and so are salty. Oh 
yes—and don’t stay huddled under a 
lone tree in a storm—for it is likely 
to attract lightning. 


Fay’s camp is not the only one, of 
course, in which the emphasis is on 
wilderness camping. Not too far 
from Tanager Lodge the Onodaga 
_ Scout Council has what is called 

“explorer” camp based on an is- 
land in Lake Placid. Camp Askeno- 
nata is restricted to boys 14 to 18 
who, in their two weeks’ stay make 
two long expeditions; either on foot, 
or by canoe, portaging from one lake 
to another, and of course sleeping 





on the ground and doing all their 
own cooking. 

A few other camps, suggested by 
the American Camping Association 
while perhaps not as completely 
dedicated to the wilderness program 
as is Welch’s, still have a strong em- 
phasis in his direction, are, The Joy 
Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisc.; Keeway- 
din, Temagami, Ontario; Timber- 
lake, Plymouth, Vermont; Tsali, 
Weaverville, N. C.; The Adirondack 
Woodcraft Camps, Old Forge, N. Y.; 
and Trails, Yellowstone Park. Out 
west wilderness camping usually in- 
volves pack trips on which either 
horses or burros are used. Largest 
outfit is the Philmont Scout Reser- 
vation in New Mexico based on a 
real, working 100,000 acre cattle 
ranch. Here, also, all campers are 
between the ages of 14 and 18. In 
this camp probably the most rugged 
type of experience of all is sometimes 
encountered. Small groups of boys 
go off on 48 hour “survival” trips on 
which they are expected to trap and 
cook their own food over fires started 
with dry sticks. Obviously they are, 
at this point, experienced woodsmen. 

But the training which inspires 
such self confidence should start 
early, Welch believes. “It’s really 
wonderful to see how rapidly even 
the younger boys become responsible 
and self-reliant when they are on 
their own,” he says. “I am always 
impressed—and satisfied when I see 
a group of 12-year olds out on the 
trail, who are up at six thirty, and 
have cooked breakfast and cleaned 
up and are on their way again by 
seven thirty.” 

Wilderness camping, Welch is sure, 
makes for strength and stability in 
later life, even if the individual is 
never actually faced with survival in 
the wilds. 
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Two complete tools . . . longest section 72 im... . 
EASILY CARRIED IN 
SMALL CAR OR MOTORCYCLE 





Length 


Weight 
30 tn. Pruner .................. 


2% | 
30 in. Saw ....... sede 1% Ibs. 
i. 2 a eeeesenceer es 
72 in. Section ae Ie 








Total Weight 

This canblantion can be quickly and easily ae +. 

make either of these two tools: 

1 Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1a! capacity) — - ft. 

1 Fast-cutting Pole Saw 4%, ft 
Price $32. 70 DELIVERED 

If other lengths are required, specify extra sections 4 or 

8 ft. long, to make the necessary length. 

WE MAKE A COMPLETE LINE OF TREE TRIM- 

MING MATERIALS AND METAL CUTTING SHEARS. 


Write for catalog No. 35 
BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 








Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 


PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


“Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 





Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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ds and styles—Singles, 
Sates & Nenasteemmal DOWN, DACRON, 
KAP: From $10.50 to $89.50. 
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Lora BAUER er 0 decker 


America’s 
Finest 
> SLEEPING 





FACTORY TO YOU 
ONLY! 


Sold direct only —never through Dealers 
or Middlemen 





GUARANTEE 
You be the judge. Order any of our 
sleeping robes or bags. Compare with 


and prompt refund...including ship- 
ping costs both ways. 
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FREE Catalog AG am f 
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In a determined attempt to offset 
this stubborn trait, wild Canada 
geese were penned at the Kentucky 
Woodlands refuge. A number of 
these birds were cripples picked up 
at Horseshoe Lake, Illinois; others 
were trapped at Crab Orchard Wild- 
life Refuge in the same state. 

These geese were held captive for 
a while and fed well. Some were 
pinioned so they could not fly; oth- 
ers merely had their wings clipped. 
Most of them were eventually al- 
lowed full freedom of the refuge. 
When spring came, the free flying 
birds took off for the north, as ex- 
pected. Would they return next fall 
on their annual southward migra- 
tion? 

Dr. Cottam and his refuge man- 
ager at Kentucky Woodlands almost 
held their breaths during the long 
summer months. To cut short the 
suspense, some of the geese did re- 
turn. With a start of only 35 geese 
several years ago at Kentucky Wood- 
lands, the flock has now risen to 
close to 10,000 yearly on that area 
alone. In fact, Frederick Cunning- 
ham, now manager of the area, is 
kept in a continual frenzy of activity 
trying to raise enough food for his 
feathered visitors. Geese have since 
spread to the other refuges on the 
TVA lake chain. 

Creation of the TVA Flyway 
considered a biological triumph. In 
the process, man practically forced 
certain species of ducks and geese to 
become grazing animals. Be that as 
it may, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
came with a working scheme that is 
saving literally millions of migratory 
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How to Build a Flyway 
(From page 26) 


waterfowl, and has definitely proved 
it is feasible and _ practical to 
“build” a flyway. 

More than that, progress has been 
made in producing areas along the 
shorelines of the lakes that will 
raise aquatic plants, without which 
the driving ducks cannot exist. 

Leaving the TVA ducks and geese 
to their happy homes along the man- 
made lakes, let’s take a hop to the 
»acific Northwest and see what is 
happening to our feathered friends 
in that region. 

For quite a number of years now, 
the Pacific Flyway has been dimin- 
ishing in physical size. Farmers 
along the entire valley system of 
California, bolstered by a price sup- 
port system guaranteed by Uncle 
Sam, have been grabbing every 
square foot of land they could lay 
their hands on. Marshes have been 
drained by the thousands of acres, 
and waterfowl have been forced into 
“postage stamp” refuge areas where 
crowded conditions resemble a sub- 
way jam during rush hour. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, al- 
ways eager to underwrite the farmer 
at the expense of every other tax- 
payer in the land, is seeking to slice 
up the Tule-Klamath Waterfowl 
Refuge along the Oregon-California 
Line. The idea is to homestead this 
lush and vitally important water- 
fowl refuge so that more crops can 
be raised to augment the amount of 
foodstuffs the people of the United 
States are already paying $750,000 a 
day to store. 

If the Reclamation Bureau deci- 
mates the Tule-Klamath, the Pacific 
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Flyway will really be in a bad way. 
A good percentage of all the ducks 
of that flyway use that area sometime 
during their north and south migra- 
tions. The concentrations there are 
something to behold. 

Adding to the woes of the Pacific 
Flyway is the loss of the Pasco water- 
fowl area caused by the Army Engi- 
neer Corps’ McNary Dam on the 
Columbia River. Urban expansion 
has also taken its toll, for Puget 
Sound no longer supports the water- 
fowl it used to. 

In order to relieve pressure all 
along the Pacific Flyway as well as to 
create sorely needed waterfowl habi- 
tat in the Pacific Northwest, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service has come up 
with a daring plan 

In eastern Wasiington State, the 
Bureau of Reclamation is opening 
up a million acres of virgin land to 
farming. !t is a vast irrigation prop- 
osition with water coming from the 
equalizing reservoir of the Grand 
Coulee dam. Although this new 
farming venture will doubtless aug- 
ment the surplus foodstuffs problem, 
it is actually affording the oppor- 
tunity of creating a magnificent 
waterfowl flyway. 

A system of canals and dams lead- 
ing for 100 miles southward of 
Grand Coulee furnishes the water. 
Seepage from these dams and canals 
is causing small lakes and ponds to 
spring up along the entire 100 miles. 
Farmers are raising grain and cereal 
crops like mad. It’s becoming a duck 
and goose paradise, with open bodies 
of water and all the food the birds 
can eat. 
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Of course the farmers yelled their 
heads off about “crop depredations,” 
claiming the ducks were ruining 
them. It is indeed true that ducks 
and geese help themselves to the 
crops whenever possible, which at 
times can be considerable. 

Astute officials of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, among them Clark 
Salyer 2nd, chief of the refuge divi- 
sion, and Kenneth MacDonald, ref- 
uge supervisor from the Portland, 
Oregon office of the Service, turned 
this situation to the advantage of the 
birds. They clearly pointed out to 
the farmers that they would suffer 
severe crop depredations from ducks 
and geese, so wouldn’t it be » good 
idea if a waterfowl refuge was estab- 
lished that would take most of the 
birds off their (the farmers’) backs, 
or out of their fields, to be exact? 

After considerable argument, farm- 
ers finally saw the light and ceased 
to object to the formation of the 
new Columbia Waterfowl Refuge 
located not far from the town of 
Lake Moses. In order to keep the 
birds away from the farmers’ crops, 
the Service is raising its own grain 
crops adjacent to open water areas 
within the refuge. 

A duck is no fool, as pointed out 
before, so the mallards, pintails, etc., 
are having a high old time eating 
the dinners prepared for them with 
loving care by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service while the farmers harvest 
their crops in comparative peace. 

The Columbia Flyway is far from 
finished yet. With the cooperation 
of the Washington Game Commis- 
sion, additional areas extending from 
Lake Moses northward to Grand 
Coulee must be acquired and turned 
over to waterfowl management to 
make the new flyway complete. 
However, the way things look, there 
is every indication the entire proj- 
ect will ultimately be completed. 

In all fairness it must be said the 
Bureau of Reclamation threw no 
roadblocks in the path of the Co- 
lumbia Flyway. In fact, land acquisi- 
tion for the Federal refuge was made 
very simple, once local objections 
were overcome by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

If you’ve read this far, you've 
probably realized the way to create 
a migratory waterfowl flyway is to 
supply food and water. Over the 
years wildlife management  tech- 
niques have advanced to the point 
where scientists and biologists know 
pretty much what they are doing. 
They know what it takes to produce 
more fish, animals and birds on any 
given area of water or land. 





Projects almost without number 


concerning use of our water re- | 


sources are in the planning stage of 
the Army Engineer Corps, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and other Fed- 
eral agencies. By far the majority of 
them could produce some advan- 
tages for migratory waterfowl. In the 
past, too many have been completely 
neglected in this respect. 

If scientists and aquatic biologists 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
other conservation agencies were al- 
lowed to get in on the “ground 
floor” of these many projects, a lot 
could be accomplished to augment 
our waterfowl resources. Theoreti- 
cally wildlife resources are supposed 
to be given serious consideration 
whenever an irrigation, flood control 
or hydro-electric power project is 
planned. Actually, they are not, in 
far too many instances. 

It has been definitely proven that 
waterfowl flyways can actually be 
“built” along with water use projects 
of various kinds. 

Look what happened in the TVA 
valley—a project planned originally 
for navigation and_ hydro-electric 
power. Observe what is taking place 
in eastern Washington State on a 
million acre development designed 
primarily for agricultural expansion. 

It is entirely possible and conceiv- 
able that migratory waterfowl can 
get a richly deserved “‘break” in the 
future if cooperative planning is 
followed. 

Man doesn’t always have to de- 
stroy in order to expand. 











UNUSED Army Trucks 


GMC and 








2%-TON 


INTERNATIONAL 


From Government Storage! 
Unused and Guaranteed! 
Factory-New Condition! 
Delivered on Approval! 
Reconditioned Trucks Also Available! 





Tandem axle trucks with front 
wheel drive, 10 forward speeds, 
overdrive, brand-new mud and 
snow tires. Carry maximum 
loads, give extra power you need 
in “rough going” ... at LESS, 
often half the COST of conven- 
tional new trucks. 


For Specifications, Prices, Delivery: 
Phone Collect 


MILTON Y. TOOMBS, Jr. 
Sales Manager 


Mempurs Eourmefr) 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


766 SO. THIRD ST. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruise 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. i 
Direct course readings. Write for A: 
free literature and instructions. <& 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind, ra waa 
























PANAMA 


budget.” 


HATTIESBURG 








it has: 


This complete PANAMA Slip-on Forest Fire- PANAMA Ball Bearing Pump and Com- 
fighting pump Unit will fit “within your pensating By-pass—3.1 HP B & S Air 


Cooled Engine with Clutch— 


120 Gallon capacity tank with inside 
strainer and Hose Basket around top— 


All hose and fittings including 50 ft. %” 
PANAMA 250# pressure Discharge Hose 
with Pistol Grip cut-off and Combination 
Nozzle, 3 way valve and 20 ft. 1” 
PANAMA Suction Hose with strainer (for 
drafting )— 


and is all mounted on Steel Skids con- 
nected up and ready to go— 


Pump Capacity: Free Flow, 15 GPM; 1007 
pressure, 12 GPM; 150# pressure, 8 GPM. 


The complete Unit can be delivered to any point in the United 
States for around $500 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


MISSISSIPPI 


The same Unit available, less tank and skids, for those who might want larger or 
smaller capacity tank or for those who might already have suitable tank. 
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Champion Portable Fire Pumps 





“Model 
Me. 1Y¥,AE 


Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn, Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 
Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 

Champion Fire Apparatus 








PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 
1. Hold your match ’till it’s cold 


—then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 















KANGAROO rat in the Sono- 
ran Desert of our Southwest 
does not have to drink any 

water to live. He manufacturers it 
out of hydrogen in his food starches 
and oxygen in the air he breathes. 
A neat trick. The Gila monster is 
our only poisonous lizard. The cac- 
tus is a native of the New World. 
If you are interested in such facts, 
says Joseph Wood Krutch in The 
Voice of the Desert (William Sloane 
Associates. 223 pp. $3.75), your in- 
terest can be defined (in its most 
limited sense) as scientific. 

It is not quite exact to call Mr. 
Krutch a desert dwelling, 1955 ver- 
sion of Henry David Thoreau, but 
he is of the mold. He is an ardent 
follower of Aldo Leopold. Thoreau’s 
Walden Pond is replaced by the 
whispering sands of the desert; Tho- 
reau’s heating stove gives place to 
an air conditioner, and his prose, 
that sometimes seems over ripe to 
our 20th Century taste, becomes a 
simple and lucid style. Krutch, a 
retired professor of dramatic litera- 
ture at Columbia University, has 
now lived five years in the desert 
outside of Tucson and brings to his 
descriptions of it not only the keen 
observation of a newcomer but the 
ardent approval of an adopted son. 
He takes you along the trails of the 













with HARODIKES 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
@ Self Supporting 
® Ideal for Relay Pumping 
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Portable Canvas Water Tanks 


THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO CARRY AND STORE WATER, 


@ Easily Back-packed 


@ Easily Transported 
Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 


A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE 


Yrite TODAY for Full Information and Price 
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KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 
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Reading About 
CONSERVATION 








By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


road runner, through the forests of 
saguaros, or giant cacti, describes the 
queer mating rites of the tarantula, 
and tells of the astonishing interde- 
pendency of the yucca plant and the 
yucca moth. The later goes “through 
a series of purposeful actions which 
have no other function except to 
fertilize a flower which could not 
be fertilized in any other way.” 

Krutch shows his readers a fasci- 
nating and little known world, 
whose inhabitants are surprisingly 
numerous and varied and are yet 
akin in their ability to live in a land 
of sand and sun and minimum 
moisture. 

If you go further in your interests, 
says Krutch, than the limited defini- 
tion of science (a collection of ob 
servable facts about the physical uni- 
verse) and try to learn how man can 
use his scientific knowledge of the 
world of nature for his own well 
being, your interest is also tech- 
nological. Conservation as it is gen- 
erally regarded falls into this cate- 
gory. Science and technology — we 
all have some grasp of them and 
recognize their importance. But, said 
Krutch in an article in a recent issue 
of American Forests, ‘“‘Conservation 
Is Not Enough.” The article was a 
condensation of a chapter by the 
same title in The Voice of the Desert. 
It is the chapter that points up the 
rest of the book, along with the 
following and concluding chapter, 
“The Mystique of the Desert.” 
Krutch marvels at the world he sees 
and wonders at the apparent “plan” 
or suggested “intentions” of nature. 
He concludes, as did Aldo Leopold, 
that conservation will not succeed as 
long as it remains merely the practice 
of a technology operating under the 
old idea of a world for man’s use 
only. Even the yucca moth and the 
road runner have their place. Such 
an idea does not meet general ac- 
ceptance, but is not exactly new, as 
Krutch points out when he quoted 
an 18th Century poet (Pope): 
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Has God, thou fool! worked solely 
for thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, 
thy food? 

Know, Nature’s children all divide 
her care; 

The fur that warms a monarch, 
warmed a bear. 


The Voice of the Desert should be 
on the book shelves for some time 
to come, along with A Sand County 
Almanac, Walden, The Sea Around 
Us, The Outermost House, and— 

The World We Live In by the 
editorial staff of Life magazine and 
Lincoln Barnett (Time Inc. 304 
(large) pp. $13.50). This is one of 
the most magnificent and fascinating 
books I have ever seen, admitting an 
interest in natural history. There is 
here a great craftmanship of presen- 
tation, an almost fearsome magni- 
tude of subject, an uncanny ability 
to bring five billion years of time, 
microscopic plankton from the sea, 
and whirling galaxys from the uni- 
verse into some kind of focus for hu- 
man observation. 


Its 13 chapters appeared in Life 
over the period December 1952 to 
December 1954. Now, in book form, 
it also includes an introduction, an 
index, a bibliography, and an im- 
posing list of scientists and institu- 
tions who advised during its prepa- 
ration. Photographs, paintings, draw- 
ings—all in color—and a skillfully 
written text combine to give the 
reader an incomparable view of the 
wonder and beauty of the planet we 
occupy and a glimpse at the incom- 
prehensive universe of which it is a 
flea-speck part. 

“Spawned in a cloud of dust and 
forged in elemental fire, the young 
planet on whose face we dwell pro- 
vides a shelter for life within a hos- 
tile universe.” The story of that 
spawning, that forging, and the di- 
verse wonder of the life sheltered on 
our planet is the subject of the book. 

The first four chapters lay the 
groundwork. According to our best 
present scientific guesses the forma- 
tion of the earth is described, to- 
gether with the birth of life in the 
warm waters of the prehistoric sea. 
A chapter on the effect of erosion 
and mountain building on the face 
of the land and another on the ocean 
of air that protects and sustains life 
present an understanding of the en- 
vironment in which the development 
of living forms took place. 

After passing through these eons 
of time the reader almost feels that 
he is reading about current history 











when the age of mammals is un- 
folded in text and illustration. He 
has an urge to look out the window 
and see if the last glacial age is 
really past and a new refrigerator 
actually necessary. He looks into the 
bottom of the present sea and finds 
life forms now living that are un- 
changed from ages long ago. He 
visits the coral reefs, where the forces 
of nature, using living creatures, still 
build new land as in times past. He 
investigates the deserts. He visits the 
arctic barrens with their permafrost 
and their strangely calm — though 
strangely opposite — seasons. He 
views the rain forests of the tropics 
and sees them as the incubator and 
source of the vegetative life forms 
that reclothed the land behind re- 
ceding glaciers. Finally he visits 
“The Woods of Home.” Here he 
finds the hardwood forests of the 
temperate regions, the impenetrable 
green wall against which the Ameri- 
can pioneers pushed, and against 
which some of their descendents are 
still pushing in an inherited dislike 
of anything but grazing land or bare 
soil. Our forests, the reader finds, 
are a world of complex communities 
of plants and animals, of high evolu- 
tionary forms, of a changing beauty 
whose character is marked by each of 
the changing seasons. But “For all 
their proximity, these annual occur- 
rences embody mysteries no less pro- 
found than those that enshroud the 
remoter domains of nature.” Mr. 
Lincoln Barnett also wonders about 
matters that seem beyond the boun- 
daries of science or of technology, 
as did Mr. Krutch. 

If we crawled out of the slime of 
the prehistoric sea, we have come a 
long way when some of us can write 
and the rest of us can read with a 
degree of understanding books like 
The Voice of the Desert and The 
World We Live In. 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
* 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 

















BAUER 


America’s finest Down 
insulated garments and 
sleeping bags sold only 
direct from factory to 
you by mail. Money 
beck guarantee. 


rat FREE 44-Page 
CATALOG 


SEATTLE 4. WASHINGTON DEPT. A 





professional sighting compass 



















declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- 
PASS. All the advantages of 
oa Cruiser Compass in a smaller, 
lighter(4 0z.)case for sportsmen 
ond prospectors. 134” needle. 314” 
$9.95 


At Your Dealer or send Check 
or Money Order (No C.O.D.’s) 





4445 N.E. GLISAN ST. 


Sturdy, precision- -made weatherproof compass 
for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 
ies, etc, Easy-to-read dial graduated to single 
degrees and numbered for both azimuth and 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning 
slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic 


LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
veyor's staff compass furnished in saddle 
leather case. Beveled straight edge is 
graduated to Y%4” for plane table work. 
needle. Ball and socket stoff | 
mounting. Model A 0.00 | 
Model B with vertical angle scales and ‘ 
sights and 5-min, vernier...... $50.00 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, 


. 3Y,” 
hick 5/,” 
Weight 9 ot, ($12.05 


Needle 21/2” 


INC. 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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VET 


RITEWAY 


HEATERS —FURNACES 
BOILERS 
Enthusiastic owners report 
RITEWAY’s exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
saves up to half the fuel. 
Large fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 

perature for 24 hours. 


Letters To 


EDITor: 


Mr. Wirth’s article, “Mission 66,” in the 
August issue, with a look ahead to the 









| 
| “Mission 66” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ning and ending the trip; took the bus to 
May Lake Junction; and on the seventh 
| day following we walked down from Merced 
Lake to our parked car, having hiked in 
the order of May Lake, Glen Aulin, Tuo- 
lumne Meadows, Vogelsang to Merced Lake. 
We experienced both the effects of Nature’s 
wonders on people and of peoples’ en- 
croachments on Nature. Something to won- 
der about in human nature is that, in 
Yosemite, peoples’ attitudes change corre- 
sponding to altitudes. Urbanites no doubt 
come to Yosemite to get away from the 
cities, then mass on a few acres at points 
on the Valley floor—from city, to city. 

In the tents of Camp Curry have been 
placed this summer copies of a re-print 
from a popular woman’s magazine. This is 
an article by a lady who has made a study 
of our National Parks and their problems. 


P.0. Box 6B, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Te _S |  Thorougnly tested and approved. future plans of the National Park Service, 
Bums any hind of weed -er coal, is especially interesting to us, having taken 
Check below for further informations Se eG 
| the hiking trip in the back country of 
Cl] eaters C] soners | Yosemite National Park only last month. 
| We parked our car in the floor of the 
L rurnaces | Valley, with nights at Camp Curry begin- 
RITEWAY MFG. CO. | 





FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 


Now you can con- 
trol English Spar- 
tows around your 

3 premises when too 
numerous, with guaranteed ‘‘elevator-type’’ Havahart Trap. 
Factory built. No resetting, bait lasts for weeks. Humane 
Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. MONEY BACK 
TRIAL OFFER. Write today for free illustrated literature! 


HAVAHART, 255-N Water Street, Ossining, New York 











When Writing Advertisers— | | 
Please Mention | 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine | | 











Y BERNARD h 
“° Kamp-Pa 
= — “OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 


Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. 
‘Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterprooof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by 
foresters, too. 

Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for he-man lumberjack 


meals. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES... 2 plants to serve you 


P.O. Box 487, San Jose, Calif. - 559 West Fulton Street. Chicago 6, Ill. 


















HARRIS HOTEL nw NEW YORK 


HoTeL KNICKERBOCKER 


In the heart of TIMES SQUARE 
at 45th Street near BROADWAY 
Radio City, Fifth Avenue and the 
Great White Way at Your Door. 

400 fine rooms with both and radio $4 


© AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS from 
® TELEVISION AVAILABLE Tel. JUdson 2-4200 


OTHER HARRIS HOTELS IN 





ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
woret DE SOTO HoTEt METROPOLE 
COLUMBUS, O. DETROIT 


HOTEL BROAD-LINCOLN HOTEL FORT WAYNE 
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The Editor 


Her conclusion seems to be that proper 
handling and upkeep of the Parks requires 
much more money than we can expect 
through government sources. An appeal for 
private donations meets with the resisting 
thought that vacationists are paying quite 
dearly as it is for the privilege of visiting 
these places set aside as being owned by 
ourselves, the American public. 

No doubt there are problems in handling 
the hordes of summer visitors en masse and 
still treat us as individuals. To stand in 
line for first one necessity, then another, 
gives one time to reflect—are these conces- 
sions for the people, or are the people 
merely the life blood of concesssioners? 

As the National Park Service needs more 
funds to serve recreation needs of the pub- 
lic, and because of considerable dissatisfac- 
tion about concessioners’ services, perhaps 
some consideration may well be given an 
idea carried in my mind for quite some 
time. Since the American citizens own the 
National Parks, how about issuance of 
stocks which the public may buy as an in- 
vestment in the improvement and upkeep, 
to share—along with the concessioners—in 
any profits, as dividends, on the stock? Peo- 
ple will use opportunities to invest where 
they will pass by requests for donations. 
And the concession employees may treat 
vacationers more as_ individuals, never 
knowing when such people may be stock 
holders. 

An immediate criticism may be that good 
dividends would stimulate speculative buy- 
ing up of stocks towards control of the Parks, 
while if there were little or no dividends, 
investors would soon lose interest. For con- 
sideration about this, the maximum invest: 
ment per family could be limited to ten 
shares, for example—the idea being to get 
many investors, each with little invested. If 
the dividends should prove to be low, in 
such a set-up, so is the amount invested 
low and lack of returns not so keenly felt. 

The country could be divided into Re- 
gions and allotment of stock made for each, 
based on weighing of factors, as nearness 
to Parks, population of Region, etc. To in- 
still interest, each Region should have an 
annual convention, with a convention of 
Regional delegates annually or bi-ennially. 

To thwart attempts to buy up stock and 
seek control, this Regional set-up should 
have a depressing effect. Possibly the stock 
should be issued as Preferred rather than 
Common, if set dividends could be guaran- 
teed. Again, the organization’s by-laws, by 
providing the calling in each ten years of 
all stock that had gone out of original 
families’ possession should tend to dissipate 
ambitions for group control, and provide 
opportunities for new individual and family 
investors. 

Practical control of the Parks may then 
be a triumvirate of interests: 

1. The Nation Park Service in executive 

capacity. 

2. The U. S. Congress with legislative 

strength. 

3. This Association of interested citizens 

with judicial tendencies. 
Joe D. Morgan 
42 Ridgeway, Mt. Hermon 
Santa Cruz County, California 
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Jacksonville 
(From page 4) 


Industry depends upon the forester 
to grow its forest crop, and the for- 
ester depends upon industry to real- 
ize from the sale of forest products 
adequate values to insure the grow- 
ing of more and more trees. The 
forester has become a part of the in- 
dustry team. The hardboiled logger 
takes very seriously fires of any char- 
acter, particularly those which 
threaten newly planted areas. His 
interest in future timber crops is just 
as intense as that of the company 
forester with whom he works. This 
change in attitude primarily stems 
from the fact that growing trees has 
become a practical remunerative oc- 
cupation, but over and beyond that, 
the logger and the forester have 
come to realize the sincerity of the 
other’s point of view and have joined 
wholeheartedly in what they now re- 
gard, not only as a common business 
objective, but as a sort of common 
religion.” 

R. E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service 
—“The public forests and the large 
industrial forest lands (of the South) 
are getting good management. So 
are many small holdings. But a lot 
more of these small forest properties 
are not. And these farm woodlands 
and other small forest holdings make 
up two-thirds of the South’s com- 
mercial forest land. There are more 
than one-and-a-half million of these 
small forest owners. They own twice 
the acreage held by all forest indus- 
try and the United States. They 
own more commercial forest land 
than there is in all the national for- 
ests of the United States. They own 
more commercial forest land than 
there is, public and private com- 
bined, in all the western states. 
What I’ve just said is so important 
that I want to repeat it. I repeat it 
because we need to understand the 
significant place the South has in 
the Nation’s forestry business. And 
we need to face right up to the hard 
fact that we have a still tremendous- 
ly big job ahead of us to get a sub- 
stantial part of the South’s forest 
land into really productive condi- 
tion.” 

C. H. Coulter, Florida State For- 
ester—“All in all, there is generally 
good cooperation but much remains 
to be done. The big business of 
forestry on holdings of private and 
state land requires big cooperative 
plans and adequate financing. The 
fire problem, the planting job, good 
forest management practices, and in- 
sects and disease, challenge our best 
efforts.” 
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The NEW HALE 
Pumping Unit is ideal 
hose lines. A 
the FZZ. 


companion 


*Pumps from Draft: 


11 U.S. GPM at 200 P-.S.I. 
28 U.S. GPM at 150 P.S.I. 
45 U.S. GPM at 100 P.S.I. 


Type HPZF portable centrifugal 
for fighting fires thru long 
Forester’s 


NEW Portable CENTRIFUGAL HALE Type HPZF 
eut"n is based on 80% of available Engine HP and 


not represent maximum capac’ 
air cooled 8% 


Workhorse to 


% 


kind of weather. 


For Detailed Information on HPZF and other 
Hale Fire Pumping Units Write: 


H A L E FIRE PUMP CO. 
co 


NSHOHOCKEEN, PA. 


ities. The 4 cycle 
HP Engine is easy to start in any 
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LITTLE BEAVER oro 





Little Beaver Tree Girdler, cuts 
Girdle around tree at walking 
8 One man will girdle more 
acres per day than several men 
using other methods. 


FOR 





Brush and Pruning Saw attach- 
ments to take care of any brush 
cutting or pruning job, four foot 


sections may be added to get 
desired height. Brush saw does 
the work of several men. 


DETAILS SEE 


YOUR 


HAYNES MFG.CO. 





A Post Hole Auger designed for 
one man operation, doing the 
work of heavy equipment diggers, 
holes quickly and easily made in 
any soil type. Wood auger may 
be attached for wood drilling. 


DEALER OR 


ano ATTACHMENTS 


WRITE: 
LIVINGSTON, TEXAS, U.S.A. 














AMERICAN 
FORESTS 
BINDERS 


We are pleased to offer these distinctive binders which will hold one 
volume of AMERICAN FORESTS. They are finished in durable 
green simulated leather with gold stamping and have a label holder 
to indicate the year. The price is $3.00 each postpaid with a 10% 
discount on orders for three or more. 


To: The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me 


Name 


Street 


City 


Zone 


AMERICAN FORESTS Binders for which | enclose $ 


State ane 
11-55 
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THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
Phone: 2171: 














TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 
Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 














Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


There are many members and friends 
of the Association who find it imprac- 
tical to contribute to its educational 
activities during their lifetime. Gifts in 
the form of a bequest are welcomed. 
Officers of the Association will gladly 
consult at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating gifts 
for educational work in forest conserva- 
tion. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

"| hereby give, devise and bequeath 

——......__... to The American Forestry 
Association, ‘Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association." 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


A high quality seedling and nursery planter 
at $245 for tractors with hydraulic lift. Pune- 
ture-proof tires, 20” ball-bearing coulter, cast 
planting shoe. Safe on hillsides, stony land. 
Write: 
ROOTSPRED 
St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 














CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t Harm 
Children 
or Pets 


Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. es minks, coons with- 
out injuring them. Straying pets and poultry are released 
unhurt. Easy to set—open ends give animal confidence. 
Fully guaranteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. Send coupon for valuable FREE 
86-page booklet on trapping secrets. 
HAVAHART, 155-N. Water Street, Ossining, WN. Y. 
Please send me free 36-page booklet and price list. 


Name 
Addrets 

















Your Trees Are Here 
(From page 27) 


be ordered machined to fit the par- 
ticular tractor on which it is to be 
used. We found it ideal for use on 
rough or hilly ground; and, so far, 
have had over 90 per cent survival 
of trees planted by this method. 

Using a tree planting machine on 
our hills is possible but somewhat 
expensive. The one machine we 
could have rented was $25 a day; 
but it would have required a cater- 
pillar tractor at an additional cost 
to pull it; so we decided to use our 
mechanized planting bar instead, 
with high school boys to plant the 
trees and replace the divots thrown 
up by the tractor planting bar. 

We had planned to plant our trees 
six feet apart (1,210 to the acre) 
and found that, since the tractor 
wheel was four feet high, the double- 
ended planting bar fastened to the 
wheel made holes at 6-foot intervals. 
Coming down some of the steeper 
grades, we found, meant that some 
holes were shallow; but we overcame 
this deficiency by going back over 
the lines of holes on an uphill swing. 
Running in low gear we discovered 
that our small tractor outfit could 
dig 7,000 holes in six hours, while 
five Future Farmer high school boys, 
employed at $1.00 per hour, could 
plant an average of 1,000 trees per 
hour. 

The “near” slopes of our old ex- 
dairy farm are now planted with 
21,000 trees. Ten thousand of these 
trees are Norway spruce, 5,000 are 
white spruce, 5,000 are Scotch pine, 
and 1,000 are Black Locusts, for 
fence posts. The 5,000 Scotch pines 
were planted in spite of a warning 
from Author Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher that many thousands of the 
Scotch pine tree seedlings planted on 
her place in Vermont had been 
eaten by deer. By placing our pine 
seedlings in plain view, near the 
house, we hope to avoid that danger. 

We still have room for over 60,000 
more trees and plan to put them on 
the place at the rate of 20,000 trees 
per year. One large buyer has al- 
ready expressed an interest in pur- 
chasing the trees, on the stump, 
when they are ready to cut, and says 
they should bring us $1.00 each 
when they reach marketable size. 
Since their total cost to us should 
not exceed over 30¢ each, we feel 
confident that we have started a 
profitable enterprise that cannot 
help but benefit both our families 
and our community. 


——es 







American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, PR. 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruee, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEES 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Folder. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








CHINESE CHESTNUTS: fronton” 
Select speciments for lawns, pcg all or or- 
chards. You’re not a conservationist if you don’t 
— ad complete nut tree catalog and literature 
on file. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Box “‘M”’ DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 








PIKES PEAK NURSERIES 
Division of Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corp’n. 

Indiana, Indiana Co., Pa. 
Grower of Quality Nursery Stock 
Current Trade List on request 








FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 








FOREST SEED 


Featuring a Full Line of Imported and. Domestic 
TREE and SHRUB SEEDS 
Write to FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
c/o Chester MacLean 
922 East Tilghman Street 
Allentown, Penna. U. 8S. A. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 











20 MILLION 


TREES A YEAR ! 


— Transplants. 
and 


Ree Evergreen Seedlings 
Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs 
Rhododendrons 
Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 
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By MERLIN BLAIS 


PORTLAND, ORE., OCT. 19—-AMERICA'S FORESTERS FACE a formidable challenge to increase 
the growth rate of her timber by the 70 to 120 percent believed to be needed 
by the end of this century to meet demands of a population expanded to a 
likely 275,000,000, Chief U.S. Forester Richard E. McArdle told the Society 
of American Foresters October 17 in Portland, Oregon. 





THE NATION HAS ACHIEVED A VIRTUAL BALANCE between timber growth and cutting, and has 
enough timber to avoid an acute shortage at present. Making the first public, 
though preliminary, report on a much=heralded new Timber Resource Review, 
McArdle thus confirmed the current estimate anticipated by public and private 
foresters. But he left no time for self-congratulating. 





ONLY A FURTHER SPEEDUP IN FOREST MANAGEMENT will be equal to the task of supplying 
ample wood for coming generations, as timber growth projected from present 
trends may be as much as two-thirds below needs by the year 2000, McArdle 
warned the professional foresters, who were gathered from all regions more 
than 1100 strong. MTRR sliderule experts reached into the future to predict a 
range of demand for industrial wood from 67 percent to 105 percent greater by 
the year 2000 than at present. In other words, the nation would need from 18 
to 22 billion cubic feet of wood, compared to 12 billion used in 1952, base 
year for the new TRR study. But how to step up timber growing? 





WOODLOT OWNERS AND OTHER SMALL NON-INDUSTRIAL FOREST OWNERS—nearly 4,500,000 of them 
—really hold the key to whether a sufficient rise in growth is possible, de- 
clared McArdle. These small owners who control 60 percent of the 489 million 
acres of timber-growing land are doing the worst job of management. Newly 
cutover lands run by industry or public agencies were found in much better 
condition. The long-cherished conviction there is ample forest land has been 
shaken by steady inroads through the years from rising population, its highway 
and power developments, urbanization and agriculture. This is bound to con- 
tinue, the chief forester conceded, but should be avoided wherever possible. 





ONE-FOURTH OF THE FOREST LAND IS POORLY STOCKED or non-stocked, McArdle continued to 
summarize from the TRR. Of this 115 million acres some 42 million is less 
than 10 percent stocked. Plainly, the nation is not making effective use of 
its forest land. A tremendous planting job lies ahead. About 50 million 
acres need planting if this land is to become productive within a reasonable 
time—it might add 8 billion board feet a year to timber supplies. 





TIMBER GROWTH IS INCREASING NOW, one of the favorable items in the 2l-point condensa- 
tion of the bulky, nine=-pound TRR report. It was nearly 9 percent more in 
1952 than adjusted growth in 1944, time of field work for the last TRR. Half 
of all growth was found in the South. Most eastern species now have a favor- 
able ratio of growth to cut. Total sawtimber volume is down 2 percent, but 
growing stock is up 2 percent. In the. West sawtimber growth dropped 3 per- 
cent, but this will change as cutting of old growth continues and new stands 
reach measurable size. Timber quality is declining, due largely to dwindling 
of old-growth and yielding of preferred species to others in some areas. This 
decline is undesirable and will become more of an industrial problem than it 
is now. 





(Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


ONE-FOURTH OF THE TIMBER CUT STILL IS NOT PUT TO USE, despite great improvement in 





PRESENT 


utilization generally, McArdle said. Pulp companies use all but 4 percent, 
but lumber mills use only two-thirds of the timber cut—and three-fourths of 
the cut goes into sawlogs. Best utilization is in the North at 82 percent, 
followed by the West at 74, and South at 72. Destruction by insects, disease, 
fire and other agents is so great that timber growth would otherwise have 
topped cutting by 25 percent. Insects killed seven times as much sawtimber 
as did fire, and disease three times much, in 1952. 





SEVENTY 


FAVORABLE FOREST TRENDS ARE NOT ENOUGH, and whether there is time enough to 
gear up to levels of future demands is "a pretty debatable question," the for- 
ester opined. It is going to require an intensification of forestry effort 
beyond what most have visualized. The new TRR, however, urges no program, 
merely interprets findings of the most complete survey of timber resources 
ever made. The U.S. Forest Service, state agencies, forest agencies, forest 
industries and other public and private groups contributed a half-million dol- 
lars in manpower, equipment and cash, and three years of effort. 


OR MORE PAPERS AND TALKS crammed three days of meetings for SAF members at 





their biggest convention in 55 years. Theme was "Converting Old Growth For- 
ests," but topics dealt with a full range of forest management problems. In 
his talk on protection DeWitt Nelson, director of California's department of 
natural resources, noted that "too few operators under today's accelerated 
logging are giving adequate attention to the important commercial and sport 
values of our mountain streams. In some areas, erosion caused by steep skid 
trails and improperly drained roads is robbing the forests of good productive 
soil and silting up streams and reservoirs. To assure future timber crops, 
Mother Nature must have more help than she's been getting." 


IN SEVERAL OF CALIFORNIA'S NATIONAL AND STATE FORESTS public opinion barriers against 





GROWING 


logging in heavily used recreational areas are being cracked, Nelson said. 
For example, the San Bernardino National Forest in southern California, 
through highly selective and extremely careful logging, is being cleaned up 
and converted to better and safer playgrounds. This is expensive but worth- 


while in showing that selective logging can be accomplished without destroying 
the collateral values of recreation. 





PRIVATE 


RECREATIONAL DEMANDS have prodded state and private forest owners to expand 
facilities, but the U.S. Forest Service is falling farther behind, asserted 
John R. Vanderzicht, state parks director for Washington. Pacific Northwest 
national forests grossed $38,000,000 last year, yet only $204,000 was allo- 
cated for recreation. (The Forest Service knows this as well as anyone, and 
for years has sought higher appropriations for recreational development.) By 
contrast, large industrial forest owners have been developing recreation areas 
and state parks have been both increasing and improving, said Vanderzicht. 


LANDS WILL HAVE TO TAKE ON MORE of the burden from overcrowded public recrea- 





tion areas, conceded Weyerhaeuser's public recreation administrator, Kramer 
Adams (Portland). Numbers of users probably will double in little more than 
20 years. But many owners will be reluctant until education reduces vandal- 
ism, which has cost them millions of dollars annually. On the problem of 
overbrowsing by deer in young forests, Casey E. Westell, Jr., lumberman of 
Filer City, Mich., said eight of the nine national forest regions report deer 
herds are too large and in most cases hunting pressure is not great enough. 


HOW MUCH PARK FOREST IS ENOUGH? Future generations may call us pikers, commented 





62 


Newton B. Drury, of California's natural resources department. National parks 
embrace 7,500,000 acres of forested land, which is only 1.2 percent of the 
total. There is no reason why both concepts—park and forestry—cannot go 
hand in hand. The public will place the final values upon the respective 
uses, he predicted. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 
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Photo submitted by Olga Roat, Polson, Montana 


The Devil’s Tower, an 865-foot tower of columnar rock, is the 
remains of an ancient igneous intrusion. It is located in the 
Devil’s Tower National Monument, the first national monument 
in northeast Wyoming, just a few miles from U. S. Highway 14. 
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Its MEW... 
Its alive with power 


5 HP—20 POUNDS 


Never before has there been a chain saw with so much 
power per pound as the new Homelite Model 5-20. 
It has 5 big horsepower for faster cutting .. . a light, 
light 20 pounds for easy operation. What’s more, it 
is the only chain saw that gives you a choice of attach- 
ments to do many different cutting chores easier. 

The new Homelite Model 5-20 is precision built for 
quick starting, dependable performance, and low, low 
maintenance. Cuts in any position . . . it saves both 
time and money .. . brings bigger profits to woodcut- 
ting or clearing operations. Write for complete de- 
tails or see your Homelite dealer. 


See your dealer for details on the Homelite TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


Packed with power, the new Homelite Model 5-20 Chain Saw 
brings down big trees six feet in diameter, cuts through 20” 
trees in 20 seconds without forcing or jamming. Anyone can 
operate it ...no experience necessary. 


HoOMELITE 


4211 RIVERDALE AVENUE * PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK Interchangeable Blades odd Bucking is easier on man and saw Underbucking takes less effort 


versatility to the new Homelite 5-20 when a Homelite 5-20 goes to work. and is just as simple as bucking. 
A DIVISION OF TEXTRON AMERICAN INC. Chain Sow. For felling, bucking, Takes less time than ever before. The 5-20 is easy to handle upside 
limbing or plunge cutting, there’s a The 5-20 stands up under the grind down or in any position . . . and 
Manufacturers Chain Saws « Pumps hard track blade for every require- on any job ... job after job. there’s no loss of power. 
of Carryable Generators « Blowers ment. Straight blades available 


from 14” to 60”, bow saws 14” and 
18”, 











THE NEW D7, DS and DS 


here’s what they can mean on your job 


The new 286-HP CAT* D9 Tractor 


Choice of torque converter or oil clutch drive. 
First track-type tractor with Turbocharger. 
Completely new 286-HP engine. “Live-shaft” 
drive for rear-mounted equipment. Many 
other important features. 


The new 191-HP DS 


With torque converter (Series D). With exclu- 
sive oil clutch drive (Series E). Completely 
new 191-HP engine. “Live-shaft” drive for 
rear-mounted equipment independent of fly- 
wheel clutch. New easy-working controls. 
Many other improvements. 


The new 128-HP D7 Series C 


Gear-type balancer gives six-cylinder smooth- 
ness. New 128-HP engine. Drawbar pull now 
28,700 lb. maximum. New starting engine for 
simpler, easier operation. Track shoes hard- 
ened by “water quench” process. And many 
other important advances. 


MAIL TODAY! 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
I'd like all the big news about the new D7, D8 and D9. 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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The year’s biggest news on tracks: Caterpillar’s 
three great new Diesel Tractors. 


They’re big news because they give you greater 
power and better performance than ever before. 


The D9 and D8, for example, give you your choice 
of torque converter or exclusive oil clutch drive so 


you can best match your machine to your own job 
requirements. 


All three give you features like one-piece frame- 
steering clutch case assemblies, and track shoes 
specially hardened by a new “water quench” proc- 
ess which means longer shoe life. 


All three are easier to operate, with simpler, more 
powerful starting engines, easier working controls 
and other improvements. 


They’re easier to service, too; an exclusive 
trouble-free oil clutch, separately removable power 
train components and a fuel system that needs no 
adjustments in the field are only three of many 
reasons why. 


Better be sure you get all the news about the new 
D7, D8 and D9. Call your Caterpillar Dealer today. 
Or mail the coupon below. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 








ctor Co. 





